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ABSTRACT 
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ADMINISTRATION, ORGANISATIOK AKD FIMNCING OF EDUCATION 



1. -ANAS5 Ahai,ed. Ta^aleemi Tax (Education Cess) Mashriq (Karachi) 

June 28, 1971 (U). 

It was about twenty-three years ago that we achieved independence, 
but many of our educational problems still remain unsolved.. The 
most crucial problem that we are facing today is the absence of 
any ideological base for the development of educations This 
deficiency, coupled with meager resources, has crippled the 
entire system of education. Ours ibOpoor country having limited 
resources* But this does not mean that we should grudge to 
put to use what little we have. Education provides a sound base 
for the development of all aspects of national life. In the 
modern world it is considered to be a productive investment. 
According to international standards, we need to allocate at 
. least four per cent of the national income to education. But 
the budgetary allocation for education has not yet exceeded one 
or one and a half per cent of the GNP. if for ten years to corae 
we turn our attention to work on emergency basis as a developing 
country aid spend at least ten'per cent of the GNP on education, 
we can expect a break- through in educational development. 

2. BATALVI, Reaz. Private Ta^alserai Idaray Aur Badunvanian (Private 
Educational Institutions and Malpractices) ■ Mashriq (Karachi) 

May 14, 1971. (U). 

There are more or less five thousand private educational institu- 
tions in Vest Pakistan, of which about three thousand schools and 
colleges are run on purely commercial basis. There are *out forty 
colleges in Karachi aloil'e, which are housed in dilapidated 
private buildings. Studen-ts studying in such colleges pay more 
tuition fees than are prescribed in government colleges. Despite 
this, they have no facilities of playgrounds or medical relief . 
The majority of teachers are appointed on part-time basis in 
these colleges, which are aptly called ."education shopsl' There ... 
are^ few private colleges in the city which honestly discharge 
their educational obligations. The management of these colleges 
is not solely responsible for this state of affairs. The 
University of Karachi, the Secondary Education Board, and the 
Directorate of Education are equally to blame The representatives 
of the University of Karachi who were includec n v Governing 
Body of these colleges never seriously tried uu improve the 
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management. The majority of private colleges in Karachi are 
running on purely commercial basis. Their aim is not to impart 
education but to grab money from students. 



5. IRSHAD, Hakim Syed. Education Boards -— Pakistan Times (Lahore) 
April 27, 1971. 

The Boards of Intermediate and Secondary Education, Lahore and 
Sargodha have adopted certain specific measures for im-orovement. 
They appreciate constructive criticism, Invite sugsrestions , and 
accept them if they are useful. During the past decade, the 
chief complaint against the method of preparing the syllabi and 
the courses of study was the issuance of arbitrary office order 
without the consultation of the ^Norkexs tad teachers, In this 
regard the Lahore Board has made . ,a democratic move. Along with 
advertisements in newspapers seeking public cooperation in 
drawing up the syllabi, the Lahore Board has called for practical 
suggestions from parents, authors, journalists, and scholars. 

Tt:ie Sargodha Board set up Mobile Inspection Squads two years ago 
toT the supervision of, and vigilance at, the examination 
centers to ensure the efficiency, integrity, and sanctity of 
^ixami nations. The squf.,ds have been maintaining liaison between 
t'ne centers and the Board on the one hand, and between the 
centers and the local administration on- the other. The Lahore 
Board has now adopted an equally good scheme, called the " 
I "Resident Inspectors Scheme." These inspectors will be required 
to be available at all problem centers throughout the examination. 
Ihey Will provide cover to the superintendents of examinations, 
so that they may conduct the examinations .fearlessly. 

J c" — ' ■ 

4- Ta'alesmi Idaron Ki Grant Mein Kami (Reduction of Grant in 
Educational Institutions) — Hurriy*t (Karachi) June 25, 1971(U). 

In-view of the deteriorating financial situation, the managements 
■ 01 some of the private-owned schools have expressed profound 
concern over the, future of such institutions. The figures which 
have been disclosed indicate that during the current financial 
year they have received only a marginal 40fo grant instead of 
(Dfo as demanded. There are many schools which have so far 
received only a pa.rt of the grant. The provincial secretary of 
education has assured the delegation of She private-own^^d schools 
that additionax grant will be given, but his advice to increase 
tne tuition fee to meet the expenses is unrealistic. The announce- 
ment of the provincial government that highest allocations have 
. Deen made in the provincial budget for education should not 
warrant such a situation. 
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5. CHOWDHURY, Suleman. Boyosha Shikkha (Adult Education) --- Azad 
(Dacca) May 4, I971 (b), ■ 

In the fast changing world people are required to resolve their 
own problem. Adult education, which in the west corresponds- '' ' 
further education, ha.s a different connotation in this country. 
It is a never-ending process in the ever changing world. ,:.dult 
education is considered the quickest and the surest way to 
prosperity. Even the poor can carry a revolution in agriculture 
or industry. The unlettered laborers on the farm and in the 
industry, .after receiving even informal education, can contribute 
to the productivity of the country. To begin with the leaders 
should be recruited and trained to stimulate the laborers to 
learn and improve the quality of their performance. Most of the 
advanced countries of the world have in the past conducted 
programs of adult education in one form or another with the 'ob- 
jec.teof accelerating progress. ?or example, in England adult 
education was conducted through the mechanic schools. This was 
a plass movement organized with charitable motives to' add to the 
skills of the labor. In Denmark adult education was a national- 
necessity and was organized by the missionari.- - through the Folk 
Schools. In North America several organisations such as Lyceum, 
Junta, Chautauquan, had been instrumental in providing adult 
education. This leads us to a v^ry significant point in the 
development of adult education. The religious organizations, ' 
charitable institutions, vocational grouis,- university extension 
departments, etc. take the initiative to provide adult education. 
The same should be done in Pakistan. 

6. JAMAL, Mustafa. Boyostho Shikkha (Adult Education) — Dainik 
Pakistan (Dacca) May 24, I97I (b). 

Illiteracy stands as a barrier in the process of development. 
This is now an admitted fact, and the government is also aware 
of It. Adult education should, therefore, form an integral part 
of any plan for social reconstruction. The SO per cent of the 
population • is to be educated. Ev.ery effort should be made 
to disseminate knowledge as widely as possible. In this effort 
the government and the people should join hands. The institutions 
and organisations can play the maximum role in fosteiiing the 
movement. 

AGRICULTURilL EDUCATION 

7. ALAM, M.N. KrishiShikkha-o-Purbo Pakistan (Agricultural 
Education and East Pakistan) -- Sangbad (Dacca) June 23, I971 (b). 

In accordance with the recommendations made by the Pood and 
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Agriculture Commission, I96I and the Commission on National Educati^T., 
1959, the Lyallpur Agriculture College was raised to the status of 
West Pakistan Agricultural University, and the Veterinary College 
at Mymensmgh was reconstituted as Sast Pakistan Agricultural 
University. The step taken by the ' Government is in the right 

direction, but it oigHt have been better to establish the University 
at the Dacca Farm, close to Dacca City. There is the example of the 
Tokyo Agricultural University which is situated in the Tokyo City 
with Its experimental farms a few miles away from the campus. In 
Bast Pakistan the Bengal Agricultural College was established in 
1939 by Moulvi A.K. Pazlul Haq for producing specialist and 
research workers in agricultural and animal husbandry. A four-year 
course beyond Intermediate Science (Grade XIl) with )physics, 
• chemistry, mathematics, and biology was introduced by the University 
of Dacca for the degree of B.Ag. The curriculum for this degree 
^--as prescribed after the curriculum for a similar program at the 
Reading University (U.K.). In I945, the course of Reading was 
reduced to 3 years to produce' more agricultural/veterinary science 
graduates. But there is no provision for any such program in 
East Pakistan Agricultural University . Although there are three 
separate faculties, viz. , faculty of agriculture, animal husbandry, and 
agricultural economics and rural sociology, the B.Sc. Hons (Agr.) 
program exists only in the faculty of agriculture with majors in 
three subjects. On the other hand, separate degrees of B.Sc.Agr. (Honsl 
B.Sc. Animal Husbandry (Hons.) B.Sc. Agri. Eco;(Hons.) are offered 
m the three respective faculties at East Pakistan Agricultural 
university. 

8. CHOWDHURY, Anwarul Haq. Agricultural Education and Research. — 
Pakistan Observer (Dacca) June 14,1971. 

Eduoation and research go together in increasing agricultural 
productivity. In developing countries like Pakistan, where crop 
yields are among the lowest in the world, the slow rate of progress 
can be ascribed to deficient education and research. This situation 
can be improved by manning the agricultural universities and colleo-es 
by efficient staff, well-equipped laboratories, and liberal finances 
toT teaching and research.- Although experimentation in agricultural 
science has contributed to our present knowledge about crops and 
soils, It needs to function as an ongoing project of resource- 
development. Even very small land holdings in Pakistan can be 
converted into profitable units by increasing per acre yield, through 
research and experimentation. Research is a time-consuming and 
continuing process. But it is hard to conduct basic researches on 
two grounds. Firstly, the requisite number of trained and 
experienced investigators are not available, and secondly, it is 
hard to keep them on the job unless their working conditions are 
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made attractive. Any organization for research must fulfil two 
conditions s the investigator must have freedom to work and proper 
control over the aoney provided for his work. The research findings, 
unless made properly known to the farmers, cannot improve i;he 
agricultural yr'^lds- Here the extension services can play an 
important role, but siiiQe the land holdings in Pakistan are small 
and farmers are poor and illiterate,- this task relativelir^ ^ 
complicated. " 



CHILDHOOD EDUCATION 

9. ROUP, Abdur.- Bachchon Ki Rozmarrah Ki Zindagi Kay Chand Ahenj Khatraat 

(. Some Important Dangers in the- Daily Life of Children) ' Sanuvi 

Ta'aleem (Lahore) 5(l) : 25-39, June 1971 (u) . 

There are m-.any dangers lurking for children in their day-to-day life 
during work, play, study, and other activities. These dangers not 
only affect their freedom of action but also impede the development 
01 character and sometimes endanger their lives. There are four 
main types of danger, physical, moral, educational, and mental. 
■I'hysical dangers may be of many kinds. These may be averted 
with the coopera-fcion between parents and teachers. Moral ' dangers 
arise from bad company, teuiptations from adults of bad character, 
and from the tricks of criminals. 

Educa-tional dangers play a very important part in the lives of 
children. The object of education cannot be served without first 
. checking these dangers. In this article, the educational dangers 

discussed are : I) outdated educational ideas 5 2) defective syllabus; 

selection of subjects; 4) outmoded teaching methods; 
,5; defective examination system; and 6) non-availability of healthy 
extra-curricular activities. In the end the various mental dangers 
are analyzed, and the remedies are pointed out. 
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(Lach?r^V(8T21-%°^ 19 - Perspective 

_ThetT^Qitieth century is called the age of tne child. Today the child 
IS the most cherished asset of the society and education i.s child's 
Dirth right. The founjiation of any program --social, political , and 
. economicalfundamentally rests on the needs of the chj]rt his 

up-bringing, and his well being. A country which neglects these 
aspects follows a short-sighted policy. 
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The education program is composed of three elements 2 the child, 
the parents and the teachers . There is a detailed discussion of the 
child's personality, his hereditary qualities, the effect of his 
environment, his physics^ growth, and an educational scheme for ' • 
him. The role of teachers and parents in the up-bringing and 
education of a child is described. The role of teachers has very 
much changed in the 20th century. He bears new responsibilities for 
the suitable education of the child. 

COMPARATIVE EDUCATION 

11. KHM, Abid Ali. Education in Iran in the Frame-Work of Tradition 
and Change --- Jamia Educational Quarterly (Karachi) XIIl(l): 42-50. 
January 1 971 . \ / t 

This 'is a brief historical study of education in Iram in the framer 
work of tradition and change. Iran has a long history of her own. 
She has been through many vicissitudes? she has seen the rise and 
fall of many dynasties, and she has had many a blood bath at the 
hands of invaders. She has suffered much, has lost many things, 
and has preserved many things, such as ■langu^:ge, culture, Pnd 
traditions. 

Education also has a very old history in Irai.. Hight from Zoroaster, 
who laid great emphasis on moral and religious education, to the 
present day, ivhen the enlightened monarch has put on army of 
teachers to the task of spreading education in every nook and 
corner oi Iran, it is a long story of educational movements. 

CURRICULUM . 



12. ABDULLAH, Syed. Hamara Kisab Aur Nazariya-e-Pakistan ( Our Syllabus 
and Pakistan Ideology ) -— Mashriq (Karachi) June 23, 1971 (u). 

The curriculum prescribed for various stages from primary to higher- 
levels of education is disappointing. It is not at all in conformity 
with the Islamic ideology for which Pakistan has come into -being, 
./hat we need nov; 4s to use our own idimos and expressions available 
m Urdu. It is an admitted fact that every nation has its ovm 
language, form, and style. It is not possible to translate these 
elements of expression into other languages. ?/e have our own back- 
ground and our own history and culture. It is also unfortunate 
that our students are ignorant of the history of Pakistan movement 
and Its back-ground, it is also unfortunate that the new generation 
■IS not ai all interested in studying Islamic history. This needs 
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refraramg a new syllabus which should include books that throw li^ht 
on the background of the Pakistan movement and bring out the basic 
facts _of Islamic history. This is the only v/ay to give a sense 
of direction to the youth of today. 

15- ABDULLAH, Syed . Hamara Taleemi Jlisab( Our Educational Syllabus) 

I'lashriq (Karachi) June 22., I97I (U). 

Pakistan is an ideological state, and its system of education should 
be based on its ideology. There are three mo.'e states in the world 
which are called ideological .-tates, namely, China, Soviet Union, e.nd 
Israel. In these countiissjideology and education work hand in hand. 
In Pakistan no serious effort has been made to change -::he system of 
education according to the needs and aspirations of the people. The 
present system of education totally disregard the national ideology. 
All the subjects, vhetlier science, art, engineering or technology, 
must reflect the ideology of Pakistan : a) by presenting candidly 
the events of Islamic historyi b) by introducing Islamic tenets 
through educatien; c) by encouraging thoughtful discussions on 
different subjects and correcting wrong notions whicn can create 
misunderstanding and do harm to our religior^ . and d) by spreading 
Islamic education and its basic principles. All subjects which are 
taught m schools, colleges or universities need immediate 
modification on these lines. 



14. ALI, Syed Raza. Nisab Mein Tabdili Ki Zaroorat : ( The Need to change 
Curriculum) — • Mashriq (Lahore) April 25, I971 (u). 

The writer suggests some radical changes in the present curriculum ; 
1 ) It should be worked out by experts in the curriculum field. 
2j It should be national in scope. 3) The curriculum should be 
updated and must fulfil the needs of the day. 4) The teachers role 
must be emphasized and new program materials and methods be > 
introduced. 5) The teachers should receive training in the handling 
of new materials and methods of teaching. 6) Extensive and long-range 
planning should be" directed for updating the curriculum, and 
1) Evaluation system • should be radically changed immediately. 

15. ALVI, Shahiruddin. Our Educational System and Productivity— Need 
for Including Productivity Concepts in the Syllabi at Primary and Secondary 
education Level — jamJ-^'. Educational Quarterly (Karachi) XIIl(l). 
12-' 41. January I97I. ' , 

A sound educational system has ■ at least six distiguishing features s 
1; l.t IS inspired by an educational ideology, which reflects the 
nation IS goals and aspirations; 2) it creates a base of thorou-hly 



unive.rsal and cooipulsory education; 5) it reflects children's birth- 
right of equality of opportunity to receive quality educaxion; • 
4; It prepares the young to earn a living; 5) it has 2 consensus -nd 
agreairient on the question, of .medium of instructions and 6) it 
receives high priority in national planning and budgetting. 

Our educational systeai does not seem to have any of these 
distinguishing features. Education to be really complete, mi'st be 
, economically producti.-. There cannot be anything more productive ' 
than education which benefits, improves, and develop? h'^aman resources. 
Productivity concepts .-id the syllabi of primary and secondary 
education nave been discussed in great detail, as also the teacher 
training program in relation to productivity. The need of the day 
IS to transform our unsound educational system into a progressive 
one geared to a unifying Islamic educational ideology, with 
vocational and economic competency as the common objective at all 
levels of education . 

I60 AZIZ, Abdul. Our Education Curriculum Pakistan Observer (Dacca) 
June 25, 1971. ^ ' 

The continuance of an alien system of education designed to 
P-vrpetuate the colonial rule for an indefinite period, has created 
confusion and conflicts and has failed to fulfil the national 
net,ds and d^r.ands of tine. "It is, therefore inoperative tc^ develop 
a national outlook on the basis of national ideology that would 
contribute to the solidarity and progress cf the country. Half- 
hearted efforts w..re made in the past to reorient curriculum to 
suit the national needs and aspirations, tut without success. K 
committee has now been setup^ to make recommendations for the 
re-organization of higher education in the province. It is hoped 
that this time the committee's recommendations shall fully 
reflect the national ideology. Islam is a complete code of life 
and the basiti of pur national existence. 

rL.^J^^tP'nf^^^"^; ^^^^'^ ^'^^"^ Khushgawar Tabdilian Laijaen (Plea-^ant 
Sfme 22, ?9?1 (U). Syllabus) — Hurriyai (Karachi) 

In order to make the country economically strong, we have to ■ 
bring the standard of secondary education at parvwith that in the 
developed countries of the world. The students in the developed 
countries acquire a definite- sense of direction for their future 
at the secondary stage of education. But the state of achievement 
01 our students m this regard even at the college or university 
level 13 hopelen-dy poor. The total number of students in middJe 
and high schools in West Pakistan is 130,000, of ^vhich the 
•• majority studies in schools where the standard of education is 



tllt'^'f/- ]Za /"^f °-!f='^°»4inS of students In s.aU stuffy 
j-u.omsj, tnc. inadequate salary of thn -i- p^anh ^^r^ - ^ 

educational and ?ech„i„l ll^t- oac,h„r th.. non-existanoe of 

education, coupled ,:ith outd u -^«<=^"»y\d V^tem of 

standard of education. Thi- 1, I' 4°™ the 

situation in technical lii"h - -^/"si-ting this 

have been taken, Surevenihe so-.,« of f ^ t '1^'-'=^"°'' 
to bring about ihe desired ^^sults! '"^^^ 

(Lo'reTlprnl,'!';'^. Ano.«Iies - Pakistan Ti.es 

a^en^lon'o'^'tL'^BL^s":? ^T"''^^' "-^-^"te 
Uueht'at°;a*:S Wels'"^?" inorease in the number of subjects 

h"^-=i ud"L\"ic?^ 

3^ead these two subiects Tm! f ^^e Intermediate level must 
■ corrected ^) am! . ^ contraaiction needs to be 

the :xLLtxon in Iu%he f i^ies .roup, who passes 

>ails in SocLl Studies ™^ri^O^^ marks, but 

failed in tho ^hr.iT ^ ^ 100. marks, is presumed to have 

content of s:cIal studi:s"L r^ '"' ^ 
^ ideas Of his?oJ7andT?eH. Li^f on" ^'"^^^^^^^^^ of geography, some 
sanctity attached ?o%h. ec ? l"ioS^.|^ ^° 

introduce Islamic Sturti pc . \ • ^ 1960, it was decided to 

class and a Sky boo^ .. .. subject for the Matric 

not be finished JLr'S' 'in 106^ 'T''^' which could ■ 

v^4. . jt:Jd.rs. m 1960^ a. line was drawn 

ma\' ng%h'\anerar^'^'t-''"^''f "English Mterature 

Pn^n^S !^ ^ an elective subject. But the University of the 

Of t'Lsrto t ^° ^S-^^^ interpJe atioS 

meais that th.T'-. ""^^ university says that -English Literature" 
stor^« / first paper for B.A. should include a novel, short 

papei shou?/''T writers, and the second 
paper should include poetry and drama. But in the case of Tntpr- 

that"the'?''T^ °' "English Literature,., the BoSrds ha^f de id^d 
that the first paper would include poetry, drama, a novel an^ 

rl^lo^ll^^'j'''''^' secon^'pape'r 'wou?d ^eia e'to 

e^sa^s W f^S ^^'IJ^f the students to write their own . 
essays and letters, and to explain unseen passages of a hiehlv 
reflective nature. Will anyone check the idJfsyncrasiJs^of "^our 
educationists in the interest of the student community' 
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DEVELOPMENT OP ' EDUCATIOIT 



l^h^P^'"''"?^ Education and Training — m : Summery of tne 

, 4th Five-Year pian -,^70-75, 55-62. Karachi, P.^partment of Films and 
Puhlication.s. June,. I97I. 

r.Lff °^ Five-Year Plan are : to create a literate 

population and an educated electorate; to make the educational system 
mass functional m terms of its contribution to productional and 
economic growth; to remove the existing disparity in education 
services between the rural and urbanpopulation; to develop . national 
consciousness through a more equitable distribution of educational 
opportunities; and to make optimum use of the available resources 

irio ipr?^.''?.^ niajor strategy of ^ the Fourth Plan 

IS to see that the system of education is made more functional and 
reflects_a more rational distribution of resources among its component 
parts. Programs have been formulated in the light of previous 
trends of development in the various sub-sectors of education - ■ 
ana the consensus on priorities as reflected in the New Education 
jrolicy. 

The salient features of educational policy and budgetary allocations 
ht^dings Fourth Five-Year Plan are shown undSr ^eperate 

?n'f^2^p^'/f Asia Kay Dehi l2aqon Mein Ta'aleem ( Education 

in the Rural Areas of Asia ) Ta- aleem-o-Tadress( Lahore) 4(2): 

75-108, January 1971 (U). J ^\ J r 

The_ education problem in the rural . areas of Asia should be seen 
against the background of huge population, changing pattern of 
population from rural to urban areas, and the different changing 
rural enviornments. In most of the Asian countries necessary 

of population complexional and educational standard are not 
easily available.. Y/ith the improvement of education planning, 
: ve may be able to ha^e a better knowledge of our rural areas. 

The rural areas of Asia differ v^idely from one another. However, 
the one common factor is that change is taking place in every walk 
01 life. New social and economical factors are creating new 

^^fl^e^ce of Western Education is felt almost everywhere. 
The demand for education on mass scale; is a recent phenomenon. 

:According to available statistics, thereare 77 million children . 
01 5 and 12 years: in Asia who have no access to education, and 
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there are no oducation facilities for students of. socondary stage. 
There is a discussion of the objectives of our ^al education 
and t;he • meana of achieving these objectives. The relevant 

data are also included. 



EDUCATION GOAL 



21 . ABiilDIj Razi. Our Educ. ' ' , Needs and Aspirations Pakistan Tiines 
(Lahore) April 4, 1971* 

Our educational system can be described as 'humble needs and big 
plans. ' It is good to have big aGibitions j but it is bad to ignore 
our limitations^ Success depends on the realization of limitations . 
We insist on raising the standards by introducing new courses^ 
raising the percentage of minimum pass marks and of marks for 
second and first divisions. We want to have a highly qualified, 
preferably foreign trained/ staff in our ins ti tutions | but we seldom 
realize the need for quality. The worst follows when these 
highly qualified people make their way into the educational system 
of the countryo They are disgusted with the performance of the 
students and the less qualified teachers. They want to improve the 
standard, which to the average students appears no more than high- 
browish snobbaccjfc. 

The problem for educational planner in Pakistan is, therefore;, not that 
of.' raising standards, but of devising means to save a large number 
: of our youth from the tyranny of an imposed education. -In the first 
instance, we should try to make education as interesting and 
relevant, to life as possible. Education entails large expenditure, 
including expenditure on physical plant and equipment, proper 
clothes, books, .note--hooks, and many o ther items which are not 
within, the means of a vast majority. ■ We should provide such 
education- that will not deprive the students of their position 
as the bread-winners of the family. Every primary and secondary 
school should be equipped with various types of workshop which can 
cater to the day-to-day needs of ^ the community served by the school. 
In this regard the status of a teacher in society is significantly 
important. But the status of a teacher cannot be raised by .just 
giving him more money, nor even by inviting him, to big parties. ■ 



22. AIJAZ, Saiyied M. Freedom for Education Jamia Educational 
Quarterly (Karachi) XIII(1) J 1-5. Janaury I97I. 

Concern for the "future has always been a strong motivational force. 
An effective preparation for the future can be made only by living 
and. enjoying the present. All current learning theories emphasize 



that if the learner is expected to acquire effective and socially 
desirable behavior patterns, he rf.ust live in a, congenial atmos- 
phere, which allows freedom of experimentation to the learner. • 
. The foundation of a sound future can be laid by allowing a full 
and vigorous living in and for the present* 

The topic is discussed in detail under, the headings? 1) education 
as preparation; 2) educntxon for manpower developiiient | 3) education 
for the changnn^-* -rrtr^lf^ .;ork; 4) the question of state respons- 
ibilitys and v^. f newer socii^l organioat ion. It is 

concluded that un education free to pursue its goal of furthering 
human excellence, unfettered "^.ith the limitations imposed both 
on ivs goals and methods, could become a more potent agent of 
human* grov/th as well as of social change . 

25. AMEBN, Nurul. Shikkha Baibostha-o-Jatio Mana.sh (Method of 
Teaching and National Need) Purbo Desh (Dacca) June 4j I97I (B). 

Students in Pakistan have developed a behavior ' pattern that calls 
for immediate attention. During th^ last two decades the Govern- 
ment appointed two Commissions to report on education and 
student welfare. "These commissions recommended a change in the 
curriculum, but the recommendations were usually ignoredj and the 
system of education remained static or rather inimical to 
dynamism. Yet another commit tee headed by :.the Vice-Chancellor of 
the University of Rajshahi vv^as set .tip to suggest: revolutionary 
changes in the present -system of -education. The committee is 
expected to submit its recommendations, in the first v;eek of 
August. One ' hopes that the orecom'raendations shall be implemented * 
f of', the benefit of the, students and the teachers. 

Education in our context has been associated with employability 
•only, which should not h^ve been the only motive. Unless the 
System of education is changed, and the teachers are made, to 
. work hard to create interest in the students for the acquisition 
. of knoT/ledge, it would be only wishful thinking to expect better 
results . 



24. RAHMAN, Sera jur. Education - Its Aim and Purpose Morning 

News (Dacca) June I43 I97I. 

The nation has to define and establish clear objectives of education 
according to the social and economic needs of the country . Such 
education must serve as a means to fulfil national , goal s and 
aspirations. However, one of" the fundamental needs is the reorgaisa- 
tion of the system of education on Islamic principles . Special 
. emphasis should be laid on creating in the educational institutions 



an environment conducive to learning.- So, it is proposed that; 
i) In selecting teachers stress should be laid on their personal 
charactsr. They should be true followers of Islam cherishing 
the id- ology of Pakistan, ii) Co-education in our schools and 
colleges should be abolished because; a) vhis is un-Islamic; 
b) M.ales and females have different functions to perform and 
should, therefore, receive different types of education. iii) 
The colonial type of Western education needs overhauling so that 
the mental build-up^ of students is completely changed. iv) No . 
un-Islamic co-curricular activities should be allowed in a 
Muslim social order. v) A single uniform for stud ents ' -ughout 
Pakistan vould cr..ate in them a sense of oneness that will 
foster deep spnse of nationalism, vi) Respect for the Islamic 
principles should be cultivated in the students? for this 
purpose each institutiph.'must have its own masjid (mosque), 
vii) Weekly holiday should be shifted from Sunday to Friday. 



EDUCATION PLANNING ' 

257ALI,, Riyasat.-Aamaier Shikkha Niti (Our Educational Policy) 

Azad (Dacca) M^y 20, I971 (B). 

There is a constant demand for a radical change in the system of 
education in keeping with the requirements of modern technological 
world. The present system of education is merely a copy of the 
system that was , prepared, by the: colonial rulers. Although the 
number of literates has since increased considerably, the 
standard of education has .fallen to a new low. Education in both 
the wings c '' '^he country has . been, considerably commercialia,sd, 
^ Majority, of the schools and colleges in the country make money in 
the, name of education and care: little for the improvement of 
instruction and s-cudent;: welfare. The Government has so far failed 
■ to check the falling star.dard, of teaching and the mushroom ' ■ 

growth of institutions trading in education. This state of affairs 
cannot continue for long and should be changed. ^ The ,GovernflEnt 
should frame a new education policy and ban the commercialization 
■ , of education. 

.26. CHOWDHURY, M.A. Educated Unemployment:—- Morning News (Dacca) 
June 14, 1571, 

..The growing number of educated persons leaving the institutions 
■ °^ learning at every terminal s,tage without' a: comparable^ rise 
m job openings may reach: a point where :the ' sheer -eight of ' ' ■ 
educated unemployment w-ould break do^n the economic : fabric, of the ' 



society andeauso disorder, disillusionment, violence? or even a 
revolution. Educated unemployment causes appalling wastage in the 
country's economy, but it represents only the quantitative 
aspect of the problem. Poor educational facilities, shortage of 
teachers, unscientific curriculum, and the teaching programs 
unrelated to the economic needs of xhe country are some of the 
qualitative ", aspe cts...of the problem. Ths increase in the 
number of students and the low standard of education create 
general dissatisfaction among the educated' youth who hold their 
elders responsible for the low standard of education, and for 
every inadequacy ^ ■ social or economic, that they have to^ suffer, 

27. HASANj Badrul. Ta^aleem Aur Hamari Afradi Quwwat (Education and 
Our Manpower) -^-^ Mashriq (Lahore) . May 6 , 1971 (U). 

In view of our growing manpower it is incumbent on the governn^nt 
and social . organizations to prepare our students for vocational 
■ training. During the last ten years, "che number of educational 
institutions, has increased together with the number of students. 
But with the increase in the number of students, the employment • 
opportunities have not increased. Every year more and more 
graduates are coming out of the .universities to face theproblem 
of unemployment. In view of this our classrooms should function 
as industrial training centers. The specialined skill curriculum 
shouia be more interesting, meaningful and technically oriented. 

28. IDREES, Mohi.mmad. The Educ ated Unemployed Pakistan Times 

(Lahore) June 11, 1971. ,i 

. The number of educated unemployed is to be viewed in relation to . 

. only four per cent of the secondary school enrolment going in. for , 
. technical and vocational education. This alone is enough to 
: show how we have failed in, our manpower training and utilization. 
The. problem of the educated unemployed is also to be seen in the 
■context of our labor-surplus economy. Our high school education 
is not even a half-way house. We have not yet given up the notion 
that education is a crutch on which one may learn to secure a 
Government job. This shows that our system of education is not 
geared to the economic needs of the country. Educational ' 
opportunities and job openings need a workable coordination. Y/e 
cannot afford to train manpower in economically^ non-productive 

, disciplines in the sense that they are not in the; mainstream 
of national requirements <, Nor can we afford to be in the 
position of a poor country which is , being constantly drained of 
its best and most qualified talents. The gratest, paradox in 
our -r-ystem of education is the fact that on the one hand we are 
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producing skilled manpower that we cannot afford to retain in the 
country, and, on the other, turning out a host of g)eople v/ho have 
no special skills in a competitive job triarket. Thus, our higher 
education must be dictated by social and economic needs of the 
country, and unlike primary education, it should not be ' considered 
a birth-right of every individual, 

29. MUSTAFA, M.N. Naya Sikkhaniti-o-tar Probhab ( New Educational 
Policy and its Influence ') Paigham (Dacca) May 8, 197^ (S). 

It was hoped that the implementation of the., new education..', policy 

will help resolve many. , problems the country is facing today. 

But the problems still exist and it seems they have not been 

satisfactorily resolved. Some; of these problems relate to medium 

of instruction, system of examination, non-availability of text-books 

in time, dearth of good schools, inadequacy of funds, and so on and 

so forth. Th^ are gigantic problems and need to be resolved- 

realistically, if dissatisfaction among students and the teachers 

is to be removed. In this context the urgency of making primary 

education compulsory, free and universal need be emphasised. Whereas 

the mother tongue of the pupil -should be made the medium of instruction, 

the duration of secondary education be made five years. Of these 

five years the first two years be devoted to general education 

and be treated as a period for assessing the studentsT ability, 

aptitude and special interests. The much neglected rural population • 

that constitutes almost 85/^ of our to tal population needs to have_. 

better educational facilities. But this does not .mean the state ? 

of education in towns is satisfactory. Rather far from it. 

The apparent increase in number of ins titut ions has . merely served 

the cause of commercializing education. It is, therefore, hoped 

that the Grovernment would make a concerted effort to solve the 

problems which baffle the students and the teachers. 



EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 



30. PIRDOUS, Khalida/ Ta »^ale.ami Tehqaeq I Ki Wus ' atein ( The Scope of 
Educational Research ) — - Sahuvi Ta ' aleem ( Lahore) 5('l)» ' I"''?? 
June 1971 (U). 



Educational research is briefly defined. During the latst forty 
years the field of educational research has widened considerably, 
especially in Western countries. A survey of American efforts 
in the field of educational research is presented.; 



Earlier steps in the field of educational research were: taken by 
psychologists ,. philosophers and historians ... John Dewey opened the 
field of educational research outside classroom. The experts in 




economics, political science, sociology, and science also helped in 
widening the scope of educational research* 

The .subject of educational research is further discussed under the 
headings ; i) rf^cent projects of educational research^ 2) growing 
complexities of education fiald^ 3) past methods; 4) present 
techniques; 5) teaching methods and ^^ducp l: ' ..i^onj 6) teacher 
behavior ^ 7) ^ev/ vi'stas of research . 8) research about home; 
.9} research about social changes; 10) complexities of educational 
.r:es-earch5 "I ) objectives of educational research^ and 12) government 
and private efforts in eduostional research. 

■ ELSIffENTART SECOmARY EDIT GS:3 ION 



31. AHMId), Raquibuddin. Madrass^ah ShiRkha Prasange ( About Madrassah 
Education. V) - Purbo Besh {llacca) June 22, I97I (b). 

The S.overnment has 30tt^p a commission to look into the affairs of 
the fflad;rassah educatio]a., which inculcates in the students the 
spirit of Islam and teaches them the basie principles of our 
religion. But very little at tentt ion has been. paid to the 
improvement of Madras s.ak education liaich was once regarded as 
a ladder to higher acliievements for .all Muslim children. 

Discussions has now stairted ;xn: seve.r.'aiJL papers about the importance 
of Ma:£irassah education ^hat should ixLclude bo±h religious and 
gener^sl educationj such as SA^ience, iaechnology, inedicine, etc. 
In .tfee modern technological aige no aoTOitrjr can afford to 
neglect scientific and ii^schjEQlogical education. Pakistan needs 
scientifs-l^ technicians., pEc^siciams , 'etc. , comparable with their 
countCT!!p:arts in other countirnL-es of the world.. But at the same 
time we- cannot ne.glect religious education,*^ It is, therefore, 
suggeiS;i:ed that the subject o^f Islami,c:; Studies be made compulsory 
in, all degree programs. This' will moi; only \help the students 
3;.earn the basic principles dr their TBligion but also save them 
from going astray. 



32*. HASHEIvI, ffiols^mmad Abul. Madrassah ShiJckha j Ko'tipai Prastab . 
( Sadrassah Education : Few Suggestions ) Sangram (Dacca) 
June- 16, 1971 (B). 

The articiie is, related! to Madura ss ah education in Pakistan and 
(Contains suggestions for imp: ^vement nvhich the author has advanced 
Sollowi-ng" tthe setting up of s/committee f m^ the d evelopment of 
HadEaiBsah'-^eduoation,. While Cutting ojn reaord his appreciation 



I'or the action the Government has taken, he makes the following 
suggestions for improvement and places them for the consideration 
of the committee. These suggo-tions are i l) This is an appropriate 
time tc meet the general deinar of all the Muslims in the province 
to set vpan Islamic University* 2) Since instruction through the 
medium of mother tongue makes the content purposeful and easily 
accessible, Bengali language be made the medium of instruction. 
3) Arrangements be made ane^v for the translation of books" that 
^^±11 be urgently required. 4) Arrangement made for the pre-service 
training of all the teachers and the training of those who have 
no proper grounding in the subjects they are required to teach. 
5) The teachers so trained be God-fearing and at the same time 
enlightened, and have- no bipartisan attitude in politics. 6) Provi- 
sion be made for every district or better still every :police 
station" have a government owned Madrassah- 7) Adequate 'vacademic 
and physical facilities be provided for the students. "§) There 
need to be a separate sec tion in all Madrassahs for physical 
training. 9) Millitary training be made compulsory for-all the 
students so that in times of military aggression they can defend 
the country side by side .without*- soldiers. 

f'- 

53. KBAH, .Ahmad Ullah- Primaxjc-Educa'clon and Drop-out Problems ' 

Pakistan Ol^server (Dacca) April 3, I97I. 

The problem of drop-out has in the recent years, increased 
tremendouiaLly . The reason is basically economic. The poor parents 
can hardly afford to let their children. continue their education. 
They would rather like them to work on the fields or do small 
business, which are at least, materially rewarding. This apathy 
to education may be removed through mass contacts , mobile cinema • 
shows,- lectures, and pictorial depiction of the happy life attained 
through education. ; . 

But the most important step which the Government must take to 
popularize education is to improve working conditions in the 
rural schools. This will serve as an incentive to the students, 
teachers, and parents* 

EXAMINATION 

34- CHOWDHURY, Salahuddin. Porikkha Poddhoti v (The Examination System)-) 
Dainik Pakistan * (Dacca) June 20, I9.7I (b). 

■ The practice of . getting through school and college examinations by 
fouliiie.r-jis is spreading fast in East Pakistan/ This had led to 
a fall in the standard of education. Examination papers consist 
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only of a set of conventional 'important' questions, and the teachers 
conveniently guarantee 'success^ to their students by asking them to 
memorize prepared answers to these questions. . The students go one 
better and carry the answers, not in theyx memory, but in their 
pockets, to the PXP'T^i.nat ion hall* 

Various reasons are assigned to the spread of such evil practices in 
examinations : 1) The socio-economic conditions that compel the 
youth to get a certificate and go out in search of job as early as 
possible. 2) The heaviness of the course-content which it is 
impossible to master. 3)A' general.: conolvancQ at" these malpractices, 
which have come to be accepted \Yith resignation as necessary evils. 

. One way of curbing this evil is to set 90 to 100 per cent objective 
questions for all subj^ects other than •..Toathematics and to confc-Qnt 
the examinees v/ith about 1,000 such questions in each subject to 
. cover most of the course-content. 

.35* HUSSAIN, Karrar. Imtehan Ka Maujooda Nizam ( The Present System of 
Examination) Kurriyat (Karachi) June 1, I97I (u). 

The increasing number of examiners and paper-setters has brought 
down the standard of examinations. The v/hole academic year 
revolves round examinations. We do 'not find anything but examinations 
the year round. A student is allovjed to appear at the same time 
both in the B. A., and M.A. examinations . Not infrequently he gets 
through the M. A. examinationj but fails in'the B*A. examination. 
He, however, does not get the^M.A. degree until he manages to get 
through the B.A. examination. 

Suggestions : I) The number of examinations be decreased aca..tliat 
the increasing number of examiners and paper-setters is reduced. 
2) There is no harm if the names of the paper-set ters' are mentioned 
on the question papers. This will create a sense of responsibility 
m them. 3) The answer-books be re turned to the examiners, so that 
they can find out their shortcomings. 4) Since the conduct of ' 
examinations requires the services of hundreds of people and yields 
good -remuneration to them, the system has developed many vices 
during the course of time. Steps.be taken to change wages into 
honoraria. 5) If we wish to maintain the sanctity of examinations, 
the students be made to realize their responsibility. This will help 
them change their attitude toward examinations and create a sense 
Of discipline in them. 

36. HUSAIN, Syed Shaukat. Imtehani Kapion Ki Janch ( Assessment of • 
Examination -^apers ) —- Mashriq (Karachi ) April 8, 1971 (U). 

The Karachi .Second iry Board has adopted three methods for the vgrading 
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of examination papers :1) Centralized assessment which has not been 
adopted by other Boards of the country. 2) Objective questions. 
3) Separate examinations for cla?jses IX,X,XI, & XII. Centralized 
assessment was introduced in I962 but was vehemently opposed by 
teachers. OpFosition. continued for some time but the teachers 
had to give way at ! ^ast . It was explained' that the nev/ method 
would speed up the work. Whatever its merits, this method has 
given rise to a number of malprac t icesj 1) Roll numbers of the 
students are passed on to the examiners. 2) Three hours are 
allotted to assess twenty copies, but very few examiners follow 
. this rule. 5) Examiners pay more attention to the students of their 
own schools or colleges. 4) Proper assessment is not done for 
want of time? ■ 

57. NAQ7I, MeA. Talaba Imtehan Mein Pail Kiyun Hotay Hain ?( Why Bo the 
Students Fail in Examinations ?) Alashriq (Lahore) June 10j197l("U)» 

The article deals with "^he possible causes of the high percentage of 
failures in the examinations of the Boards and Universities. The 
likely causes are : I) Adoption of unfair means. 2) Dependence 
on printed notes easily available in the market on different 
subjects. 3) The questionable validity and reliability of our 
examination and evaluation systems* 4) The below-standard teaching 
and learning practices. 5) Lack of counselling and guidence services* 

6) Deterioration of relationship between teachers and students* " . - 

7) Lack of interest' among the teachers to teach. These defects 
will have to be removed for the growth of sound education system 
in the country. 

HEALTH EDUCATION 

58» TOOSY5 Miss Mumtaz. Health and Education — In :, Health of the ■ . 
Nation Conference -Proceedings,' 150.-t,152. Karachi, Hamdard National 
Foundation. I97I. 

Health is the basis of a full: and satisfying life* The upbringing 
of a man begins from his childhood, and so the care of a child^s 
health is a responsibility that devolves first on the parents and later 
on the teachers. It is the parents* responsibility to see to it 
that the child takes wholesome food and cultivates clean and good 
habits that are necessary for good health. The physical and 
mental growth of the child restSj after the parents, on the 
teachers* A school is the. place . where the child passes a good 
part of his life, and i't is the school ."^here opportunities exist 
for the proper and all-round development of the child.' 
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The old system of educational did not attach much importance to the 
health and upbringing of the child. It was tm reading of books 
that was given the first praference, Kow-a-days, the emphaais 
has shifted to physical education, and reading of books takes c 
second place. The pro.^rara for physical training can be divided 
into three parts 5 a) Physical exercises5 b) bodily health and 
cultivation of healthy habits.? and c) medical examination and the 
maintenance of clean and hygjsnic enviornaent / The program is 
discussed in some detail. 

HIGHER EDUCATION 



39c MOSTUFA, A. K.M.Jo University Education Commission Pakistan 

Observer (Dacca) June 16, 1971, 

. The appointment of a committee to revitalize university education 
is a step in right direction. As the highest seat of learning, 
a university has an immense responsibility to discharge, viz. 
the task of re-building the nation, providing trained man-power, 
projecting the ideology of Pakistan, and enriching our national 
heritage and culture by widening the frontiers of knowledge. 
With these objectives in viev/, it is expected that the members of 
this committee will make a careful review of the curriculum, the 
system of examination and research, the quality of teachers, and 
the methods of teaching that will bring the education content 
in confirmity with our ideology and needs. The follov/ing broad 
outlines are recommended for the., ponsideration of the committee t 
i) More emphasis should be laid I-slaTnic. teaching., which is ^a^ complet 
code of life, ii) Pakistan Studies comprising political sciencepV, 
history, culture, economics, commerece, .agriculture, industry, and 
external affairs should be introduced in colleges and universities, 
iii) Textbooks on various sub jeots should be written in three 
languages-- Urdu, Bengali and English, iv) , The appointment of 
lecturers should be made through competitive examinations, v) 
Necessary training facilities should be provided for the teachers 
of schools, colleges and universities, vi) Inter-wing transfer 
of college and university teachers should be encouraged to the mazimum 
to cement the bonds of unity and Islam bet'^een the peoples of the 
two wings, vii) Students should be encouraged to participate in 
. games and sports, athletics , debates, drama, and other cultural 
functions, viii) Education at the higher level should be selective, 
and the base of technical education .and racational education should 
be expanded, ix) Ob jec tivity in study, research, and in the 
system of examination should be stressed* 
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40. Purbe Pakistane Bishwabiddalaya Shikkhar Poonerbinnash ( Reorientation- 
■ of University Education in East Pakistan) Purbo Desh(Dacca) 
June 27, 1971 (b). 

In order to r:iake education uniform in both the wings of the country, the 
Islamic Students' Association of Pakistan has put forward the 
following suggestions for consideration and implementation J I) ' 
Throughout the country there should be a uniform curriculum* 
2) Urdu should' be made compulsory in East Pakistan, and Bengali 
in West Pakistan. This would bring the people closer to each other. 
5) The system of education should be so revised as to create among 
the students an urge to know a.bout the ba'Sic principles of their 
religion. 4) Educational institutions should have vacations ' 
throughout the country" at the same time. 5) Students and teachers 
in both the wings of the country should be given ample opportunity 
to meet each ether and discuss their problems in an atmos-phere • of 
cordiality. 6) Urdu and Bengali should be made the medium of 
instruction with immediate effect . 7) Suf f icient stipaode^vtHtid 
scholarships should be provided to encourage poor but talented , 
students. 8) Cd-education has played a negative role in our , ■ 
educational institutions and has compelled most of the female 
students to stay out. A separate university and a separate medical 
college should be established for female students. 9) Keeping in , \ 
view the role women are destined to play in our society, a separate 
curriculum be prepared for them. IO) More emphasis should be laid 
on inculcating in students and teachers the ideology for which 
• Pakistan has come into being. 11) Evaluation should be based on 
objective tests. 12^' The present University Ordinance should be 
revised to safeguard the interests of the students and the 
teachers. 



HISTORY OP EDUCATION 



41- 'BARAILVl, Syed Mustafa Ali. ■ Adam Report-- 1 6^5^38 --^ In sMufsalmanaan-. 
e-Bengal Ki Ta»aleem, 105-117-. i^arachi. All Pakistan Educational ■ . 
Conference. 197I- (u). : 

On behalf of the East India Company a priest , Y/illiam Adam, prepared, 
three reports about the local conditions of education in the 
subCQiaii,t£iaDdli^ According to this report there were about one lakh 
schools in Bengal and Bihar. Primary education was the common 
concern or government and private ps^ple. ■ The reports show that 
the Hindus were ahead of the Muslims in the field of education, 
. particularly English education. 

The third report of Adam is very important from the point .of view of 
,eduoation?6# It contains the educati/^n statistics of the area under. . 



the Company's rule and the suggestions for the improvement of 
vernacular education in the light of the statistics. The report 
also recommends other reforms of educational importance. But as 
the honorable Company was more interested in money than anything /^Ise 
Adam^s recommendations were left to rust in the archives and 
Muslim Education continued to suffer for want of proper facilities. 

42. BARAILVI, Syed Mustafa Ali. East India Company "^Kay Dour Mein Bengal 
Ki Ta^aleemi Halat ( Education in Bengal During East India Company 
Period) — In s Musaloiannan-e-Bengal Ki Ta'Aleem, 64-85, Karachi, 
All Pakistan Educational Conference, I97I (u). 

In the early period of the Company's rule education was a neglected 
■field in the .outeantiixant because the Company's efforts were 
concentrated upon making .is much money as possible out of their 
imperial venture. Other European powers which had established 
themselves in various parts of India, however made some efforts 
•to introduce Some system of education in the country. It was 
in I8I3 that for the first time British parliament earmarked one lakh 
pounds for education in India. But this money was spent mainly 
on the promotion of English Language education to the neglect- of 
eastern studies." A number of English schools and colleges were 
opened in Bengal and a separate education department was established 
to take care of education in general. 

The book describes in detail how the British introduced the 
English language in the sub-continent and how the new system 
affected the traditional system in the country. The Hindus 
eajg3rly welcomed the new system of education and soon left behind 
other communities in the field of education. It was Sir Syed Ahmed 
Khan who first realized the importance of English education > >. 

and Western knowledge and persuaded the Muslims to adopt the 
modern system of education. 



45* BARAILVI, Syed Mustafa Ali. Hunter Ta'aleemi Commission ( Hunter's 
Education Commission) In ? Musalmanaan-e-Bengal Ki Ta'aleem, 157-169, 
Karachi, All Pakistan Educational Conference* 1971 (U). 

The slow progress of education in the country forced the British 
government to appoint a commission in 1882 to review the situation 
and report how far the recommendations of the Wood^s Despatch were 
being -carried out. Hunter was appointed as the President of this 
Commission. The Commission gathered information from all provinces 
•through interviews and _.visitAo^- • In Bengal 3I people were intep-. 
viewed and 1 3 memorianfia were presented by different organizations. 
The investigation revealed a pitiable condition of education, . - 
particularly in the case of Muslims. 



The Hunter Commission made a number of recommendations for improving 
the educational setup of Bengal. SoDie of the recommendations 
were really useful for the Muslims. The most important recommendation 
concerned the encouragement of private institutions and this 
. helped the cause of education in the provinPQ.*'. 

44' BARAILVI, Syed Mustafa Ali. Muslamanon Kay Ahd -^^^ein Ibtedai Aur Sanvi 

Ta'aleem ( Primary and Secondary Education During Muslim ^Period) * 

In: Musalmanaan-e-Bengal Ki Ta^aloeiTij 46-525 Karachi j All Pakistan 
Educational Conference. 1971 (U). 

Muslims were the first to introduce general education in Bengal. 
In old . •• times Bengal was a prosperous area and the Muslims of 
Bengal were rich and influential. Rich Muslims not only arranged 
for the education of their children but also established schools 
for poor children. Free-hold lands were granted to highly learned 
men for. running schools. Each mosque also worked as a Maktab 
which served as an ins titution .of general education. Every 
village and every town had such Maktabs in abundance. According 
to one estimate, . there were about 100^000 ;pid.rnary aohaolsi-iri-'Bsng^l* 
and Bihar in 1835» Many schools imparted free education and 
provided free lodging and boarding to the students. 

The systems of primary and secondary education and of female 
education in those days are briefly discussed. It is found that 
teachers enjoyed a very high status in society in those days. 

45* BARAILVI, Syed Mustafa "Ali. 1854 Ka Inqilaabi Murasilah ( Revolutionary 

Despatch of I854 ) In : Musalmanann-e-Bengal Ki Ta^aleem, II8-I33. 

Karachi, All Pakistan Educational • Conference . I97I (U) * 

The Woods Despatcn of 1854 was the first big step taken by the 
British governiiient to reform the educational setup of the subcontinent. 
The main recommendations of the Woods Despatch were 1 ) Establishment 
of universities in presidency towns^ 2) establishment of a seperate 
department for education^ 3) teacher training arrangement for all 
types of teachers; 4) retention of all the existing government 
colleges and schools and es tablishmeDt of tiev; in atttiifc'ions- where 
required^ 5) establishment of new middle schoa)ls5 6) proper 
attention to all types of vernacular schools ; 7) introduction of 
the system -of grants-in-aid; 8) provision of English education 
only where it is demanded and needed| 9) introduction of English 
language in place of vernacular langaugesj and IO) filling up 
. of all government vacancies by educated men. 
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The Despatch discussed thoroughly all facote of education. But for a 
few changes here and there, our present system of education is the 
same as that envolved in the light of Woods Despatch. The merits and 
demerits of the Despatch and its resulting policies are discussed 
briefly. 

46. KHAN J Zafar Hussain. Dour-e-Qadeem Mein Cheen Ki Ta^aleemi Halat Por 
Aik Nazar ( A Glance at the Chinese Education System in .^ncient Times) 
Fikro Khyial (Karachi) 9(March, April) s 34-37. 1971 (U). 

Chin£? claims to be the oldest living civilization. The peculiar 
geographical conditions of China helped her to preserve its 
civilization to this day. Education has always remained an 
important factor in Chinese life. However, the entire education in 
old China revolved round the teachings and philosophy of Confucius.' 

The Chinese language is very difficult to learn, and Chinese 
scholars never tried to simplify this language. This - difficulty 
of language resulted in a dearth of literature. 

The learning period in old China was divided into three parts t in the 
first part a child was taught letters and was required to memorize 
Confucius writings; in the second part a student was taught to 
translate Confucius into new Chinese language; in the third period 
a child was taught to write essays and was required to learn 
other subjects. The teaching method was memorization ad verbum 
from the copy of the teacher. 

Education in old China was the responsibility of private people 
and learned men enjoyed a high status in society. There were 
special academies for highel- education* 

ISLAMIC EDUCATION 



47» ALVI, Khalid. Rasool-e-Akram Batoure Koallim ( Prophet Mohammed as 
Teacher) Ta' aleem-o-Tadress( Lahore) 4( 3) : I-36 , April , 1971 (U). 

Prophet Mohammed was a great teacher sent by God. His teachings 
cover all aspects of education. The first verse of Quran is an order 
to read. Itl Quran at many a places the importance of reading is 
frequently emphasized in the Holy Book. Prophet Mohammed himself 
en joined education upon every man and woman. The various sayings of 
the, Prophet show how deeply interested he was . in the propagation 
of knowledge. 



According to Prophet Mohammed, the teacher occupies the highest 
position and he is a successor of the Prophet. Similarly, the 
. Prophat praised all those who seek knowledge and take pains to 
acquire it. Prophet Mohammed took every care to insure that the 
process of education continues after him. 

The special features of the Prophet *s teachings are : 1) teaching 
should be of interest to the tauf^-ht; 2) teaching should be 
commensurate v^ith the : cape:biliti3S of the. taught; 5) teaching 
should be in the language of the caught; 4) teaching :^hould be 
comprehensible to the taught; anic 5) teaching should .ike simple 
in manner and style. 

As a teacher, the Prophet was very humble and generous. The 
Prophet did not restrict education only to men. • He made it 
equally incumbent upon women, 

48. BUTT, Mahmood. Islami Nizam-e-^Ta* aleem ( The Islamic System . of 
Education ) Mashriq (Karachi) June 20, I97I (u). 

The present system of education needs drastic changes if we 
desire a better: end product. The present quality of educated 
men is deplorably poor. One of the many factors responsible 
for this - 2 state of affairs is the continuance of the old 
system of education. Wo piecemeal changes in the System would 
rectify it» It needs thorough overhauling. .The present system 
of education need3 reorientation on Islamic lines, so that we 
cans a) defend our ideological frontiers; b) reform our moral, 
spiritual and cultural fields; c) eliminate illiteracy from the 
society; and d) play a vital role in modern scientific and 
technical fields. 



LANGUAGE, TEACHING 



•! ' 49. NASARULLAH, Nusrat. The Fall of English in Pakistan Leader 

(Karachi) April 30, I97I . " ^ 

The standard of English both spoken and written has fallen in 
■ Pakistan. It was never too good despite the fact that many of us 
were educated in theQjglish medium schools and colleges. Now it 
is getting worse and nothing is being done to .arrest this 
; worsening. 

In spite of the fact that' even now English is compulsory at all 
levels, the standard is deteriorating constantly. Students are 
: . not aware of the basic . rules of grammer let alone syntax and^ 
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other elements that make the language attractive. Crores of 
rupees are being spent on teaching English. Th^re are 
plenty of English medium .schools in the countryv. ye use 
English at all levels of our national life.- 

The writer gives the reasons for the fall in the standard of 
English and concludes that English has little future in 
f akistan. 



LIBRAMES 



50. HAIDER", Syed Jalaluddin and HANIP, Akhtar. College and 
diversity Libraries — In-. Studies in Pakistan Libraries For,-m 
April, 1971. . , . 

The concept of library service was unknown to the educational 
institutions of the nineteenth century in British India. Por 
the first time, the Hunter Commission of 1882 took note of 
this and recommended special grants for the establishment of 
libraries m academic institutions. The Universities 
Commission of I902 recommended the establishment of reference 
libraries in universities and colleges. The maintenance of a 
library with lending service v/as recommended as a precondition 
for the affiliation of colleges to the universities. , In spite 
of all this, the development of library service in universities 
and colleges remained inadequate till independence. 

The writers discuss in detail the development of university 
and college libraries in Pakistan and critically examine the 
services performed by these libraries. The list of university 
libraries along ^^ith necessary information about them is 
presented in tabular form.' 

51. HAIDER, Syed Jalaluddin and HAWIF, Akhtar. Library Literature - 

Inj Studies in Pakistan Librarianshi-D, 125-135. Karachi 

Librarians Forum. April I97I. . .' 

The dearth of professional literature suited to local needs is 
one of the major problems, in the development of libraries and 
librarianship in Pakistan. In the absence of such literature, 
tne students, faculty members, and practising librarians have 
to depend almost wholly on foreign literature for acquiring 
■new knowledge and raising their intellectual standard. In order 
to assess ' 'hat literature we have and, what more we require, 
we should prepare an inventory of . the existing literature. : 



The present "sgier i,s confined to the survey of avadlable library 
literature. ISie :sa?vey ioes not show any respectable growth 
m the volume Df -rrrof e,;;..: ional literature.. ]'{ith the institution 
of advanced eeacat^ron i-:-this field, the need fox literature, 
such as textte.2k=,., -operation manuals, etc., rreniains as acuis as 
ever m libr£!--^-;E==i:o6ls isid libraries. The library schools- tried 
to overcome tnis difficu. ~y by making a research paper 
compulsory in ths -arricsinm of teaching. In this way some very 
useful wcrk is bei.is dons by the M.A. studen^ts. 



52. HAIDER, Syed J^alaluddin scd: HANIP, Akhtari- ■ Library Movements 

A Perspective View In: Studies in Pakistan Librarlanship , 

Karachi, Librarians S-Driim. .;,.:pTi 1 1971. 

Soon after the arise of Muslim power in the subcontinent the 
educational and learning activities took new shape and a number 
of scholastic ±QStitutions were founded. These institutions had 
well equipped libraries. The first state library was founded 
by Emperor Balban of the Slave Dynasty. The succeeding rulers 
also patronized libraries. This tradition was continued with 
great fervCur during the Mogul period. 

Under the British rule libraries gained importance with the 
progre.: s of education. ' In the territories now called Pakistan, the ' 
library movement • found its way in mid-nineteenth century and a 
number of public libraries, were founded in this region. These 
included the Punjab Public library, which is the largest library 
of Pakistan today. The writer discusses in detail the expension 
•of the library movement in Pakistan since independence and 
points out various developments in the field. 

53. HAIDER, Syed Jalaluddin and HANIF, Akhtar. Professional Education 
-— Ins Studies in Pakistan ILibrarianship, 70-76. Karachi, Librarians 
Forum. ipril I971 . 

Librarianship was first conceived as an independent discipline 
and self-sufficient profession in I9I5 at the University of 
Punjab. This was a certificate course of 4 month's duration 
and open to all ;vho wished to adopt librarianship as a career. 
The curriculum included instruction in' the theory of classification, 
catalogiQg,.^ bibliography, book selection, .and library administra- 
tion. This course continued up to I947. 

The training facilities for library workers were virtually non- 
existant when Pakistan came into being. This situation continued 
lor years, although short-duration certificate courses were 
conducted by the Punjab University and Library Association. It ■ 
was m 1956 that a Post-Graduate .Diploma institution was oprened 
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in the Karachi University. Other universities soon followed 
suit. In 1962 the Dacca and the Karachi Universities raised the 
Diploma program to the Master's level and in 1968 the Karachi 
University also instituted the Doctoral program. 

The writers have given some details of the certificate courses, 
Post-Graduate Diploi7ia programs, Master's degree program, and 
Ph.D. program. -The prospects for library education in Pakistan 
are discussed i in the end. 



54. HAIDEH, Syed Jalaluddin and HAI^IF, Akhtar. Public Libraries 

In? Studies in Pakistan Librarianship , 12-28. Karachi, Librarians 
Porum. April I97I. 

The history of public libraries in the subcontinent can be 
traced back to the first half of the nineteenth century when a 
number of public libraries were started as subscription libraries 
in big cities. Not much is known about these libraries except 
those of Bombay and Calcutta. By mid-nineteenth century public 
libraries were also started in the territories now known as 
• Pakistan. In the last quarter of the nineteenth century the 
establishment of public libraries began receiving encouragement 
and support from local authorities. The second phase of the 
development of public libraries began in the early years of the 
present century. ' Pr?-.e library service thrived under the 
fatronage of the princely states. 

On independence all the important public libraries, with the 
exception of the Punjab Public Library, went to the. share of 
Bharat. Pakistan had to start from the scratch. The development 
of libraries in Pakistan is described in detail. The present 
position of public libraries is not very happy. In fact there 
is no organized system of public libraries. The factors 
hampering the development of public libraries ares I) economic 
and sociological problems; 2) problems of education and literacy! 
3) absence of library legislation; 4) lack of proper planning; 
and 5) lack of coordination. 

513. HAIDER, Syed Jalaluddin and HANIF, Akhtar. bchool Libraries 

Ins Studies in Pakistan Librarianship, 45-55- Karachi, Libarians Porum, 

April 1971 . 

The . provision of liliraries; in schools is an educational phenomenon 
of the twenthieth century and the fruition of the ideas b-0gaib' 
after the First World War. .School libraries started' in the 
subcontinent in the early years of the present century. In the 
thirties more determined efforts were made to provide libraries • 
in schools* 



The progress of school libraries in Pakistan is still very slow. 
The report of the National Education Commission of r959 
emphasized the importance of school libraries in our educational 
setup. This official recognition helped the development of 
school libraries in the following years. However, the develop- 
ment is very slow and far from satisfactory. Majority of schools 
are v/ithout libraries and the schools that have libraries do not 
provide adequate library service to students. 

The writers discuss the problems -and prospects of the school 
library program in Pakistan and emphasize realization of the 
importance of libraries. Howeverj it will take several years 
to provide the minimum of school library service throughout the 
country. 



56. HAIDERj Syed Jalaluddin and HuNIP, Akhtar. Science and 
Technology Libraries In: Studies in Pakistan Librarianship, 

56-69o Karachi, Librarians Forum. April I97I. 

On the eve of independnece the libraries of the Punjab. and Dacca 
universities were the only institutions having a sizeable 
collection of scientific literature. The first step to establish 
science libraries and library, service v/as taken in 1955 when a 
foreign expert was specially called for this purpose. 

The need for the provision of better libraries for scientific 
and technological research was recognized by the government. 
The report of the Scientific Commission of I96O specially 
emphasized the importance of science libraries and made various 
suggestions for their improvement. 

According to a rough estimate there are about 60 science- 
technology libraries in Pakistan attached to research establish- 
ments of the central and provincial governments, research councils, 
science universities and sciaace faculties of various universities j 
technical colleges^ and research institutions. To a large extent 
these libraries are located in urban areas where industrial and 
commercial development has been fastest. The writers have given 
some data about these science-technology libraries and have 
. pointed out various difficulties faced by these librari es in 
providing effective library service. 



57. SHAMSUDDCULAH, A.M. University Libraries in Pakis:tan— - Pakistan 
Observer (Dacca) June 26, I97I. 

The aim of a university library is to organize reading material 

for comparative J analytical and research studies. "The making 

of such library depends upon the subject and the resource awareness 
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of the libraries and the scholars who use it. In I947, Pakistan 
inherited only two university libraries with one hundred 
thousand volumes in each. Of these, one was located at the ' 
University of Dacca in East Pakistan and the other at the 
University of the Punjab, Lahore, in V/est Pakistan. Today there 
are as many as I3 university libraries in Pakistan, M which 
at least six have more than one hundred thousand volumes. This 
IS a tremendous growth compared with what was available in 
1947, and the figures in I970 rose to I.5 million volumes. 
But most of the university libraries have little scope for 
future expansion. There is no airconditioning, and the univer- 
sity libraries occupy only a part of the administrative or 
academic buildings. Strangely enough, the help and advice 
of librarians was never sought at any stage of the planning 
of university library. A university library in Pakistan 
further faces difficulties in procuring the required reading 
material of foreign origin, which is neither locally available 
nor freely importable. 



LITERACY 



58. ALVI, Naeem. Ta'aleem Ka Aik iTaya Tajurba New Experiment in 
Jiduoationj — Lail-o-Nahar (Karachi) 2(8) 33-36, I97I (U). 

A former high-ranking government official has recently started 
an eiucation movement through National Literacy Foundation. He 
spent a great deal of his time with the lower strata of the 
people to find out their problems and needs. This experience 
nas led to the conclusion that the main reason of all backward- 
ness and poverty is ignorance and that universal primary education 
should be provided if any betterment in the social conditions of 
the people is desired. 

In Pakistan more than 80 per cent people are illiterate and 
every year there is a substantial increase in the number of 
uneducated children. The educational experience of the last 23 
years has made it abundantly clear that the present educational 
setup, IS not going to help much in any speedy spread of 
education. There must be some less costly short cuts. Through 
this: newly founded National Literacy Foundation efforts are 
being made to provide education to those children who do not have 
resources . but have desire to read. 

The article briefly discusses the education scheme and the special 
nature of education provided by the schools of the: Foundation. 



59; SIDDIQUI,,\hmad Husain.. Jehalal.KayKhelaf Jang (Fight Against 
Illiteracy; — - Mashriq (LahoreJ July 2f, 1971. (U). 

Even after twenty-four years of independence the percentage • 
of illiteracy in Pakistan-is alarming. The writer presents a 
number of suggestions to fight illiteracy : I) Education should 
be made compulsory.. 2) More attention should be paid to the rural 
areas, where majority of our population lives. More primary 
schools should be opened in villages and arrangements should be 
made for adult education. 5) Every mosque should be used as an 
adult literacy center. 4) Unemployed graduates should" be employed 
and sent to rural areas to educate the people. 5) An army of 
our grown-up students should be mobilized for fighting adult 
illiteracy. 6) A comprehensive program should be launched like 
that of Iran to fight illiteracy. 7) Student groups should be 
organized in every locality to teach the people at least to 
write their names. 



MEDICAL EDUCATION 



60. IDREES, Mohammad. Medical University — Pakistan Times (Lahore) 
May 15, 1971. 

Our medical education faces a grave-cilal'S, Every year hundreds 
. of candidates fail to take up medical courses for want of seats 
in our medical colleges. The alarming doct^^-patient ratio is 
the result of the bureaucratic system of mef^cal education, 
that we have failed to change. /We have reserved medical education 
for the selected few. It is essentially elite-oriented. 
We havse been concerned only about the student unrest, youth 
conflicts, and other beha^d-Qrai deviations among the youth. 
The era of educational mistakes is not over. Tife allow thousands 
of- students every year to take the pre-medical course. But when 
they go one step further and seek a career in medicine, they 
are compelled to seek some other educational avenues. The 
need of the hour is a National Medical University which should 
not be. reserved for the elite. It should be opened to all 
'Normal students I. 

PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION 



61. RIAZ, Mohammed. Ibn Khuldun Kay Nazriae Ta'aleem Ki Amliat ( The 
v.ir'6t3lc6,v)ility of Ibn Khal dun's Theory of Education) --- Fikro Khyial 
(.Kar&ch.ij 9(March, April) J 41-44. 1971 (u). 

Ill his famous Muqaddimiah Ibn Khal dun wrote" on education at many 
places, but in the sixth chapter , of the Muqaddimah the subject o£ 
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education is discussed in some detail. His views on education as 
presented in Muqaddimah are still fresh and have practical value. 

The salient features of Itn Khaldun* s educational philosophy have 
been discussed under the follov/ing headings : l) education, a 
basic necessity in human society; 2) education through actual 
observation; 3) training of teachers; 4) special educational 
efforts for rural areas; 5) Harmonious relations between teachers 
and students 5 6) education by understanding; 7) education in 
mother tongue; 8) specialization in education; and 9) contents 
and periodicity of education. 

ever 

The practicability of Ibn Khaldun's ideas is/lasting jven to this 
day many of his ideas are followed in the field of modern 
education. 



PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION 



62. WAHEED, Khalid. Peshawarana Tarbiyat ( Vocational Training ) 
Sadaf (Karachi) January to iviarch 19-20, I97I (U). 

During the current year the number "of employable persons 
will exceed 60 million, We have not only to provide them 
jobs but also to increase their per capita income. This 
will be possible only if we make them capable enough to work 
more productively and efficiently. This can be done by 
providing extensive vocational training facilities to them:. 

The importance of technical training cannot be overemphasized. 
Through training we increase the efficiency of the labor 
force and make them capable of handling new technical 
equipment and machinery. 

In our country there is a great shortage of technically 
trained men and this shortage is increasing every year. 
The program of technical training, to be completed, requires , 
concerted efforts both by the government and private industry. 
• The article discusses in detail how government and industry 
can provide better facilities of technical training. Y/ith 
adequate technical training the problem of employment of 
labor force will be automatically solved. 
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PSYCHOLOGY 



65. RaUP, Abdur. Ta»aleem«o«Tarbiyat Kay Chand Ahem Pehlu (Some 

Important Aspects of Education and Training) Ta» aleem-o-Tadrees 

(Lahore) 4(3)s 75-100, April I97I (u). 

The ultimate objective of education and training is to make children 
civilized and useful citizen. Without education and training 
children are likely to grow as useless citizens in future life. With 
no education to keep them occupied, children necessarily take to 
loitering about on the streets and picking bad habits. 

The topic of education and training is discussed under the headings: 

I) moral conditions^ of our children; 2) children in the streets and 
bazars; 5) effect of the moral conduct of the parents; 4) adultfe 
conduct in the streets and bazars; 5) moral atmosphere at schools; 
6) professional guidance and training; 7) economic and social 
evils; 8) selection of subjects in school; 9) personal and social 
health; 10) reasons for unscientific selection of subjects; 

II) professional training for children; 12) provision of guidance 
to children; I3) increase in the number of difficult children and 
its reasons; I4) v^xong methods of reform; I5) difficult teachers and 
difficult children; and 16) story of a difficult child. 

In the end a comprehensive scheme for a Children Guidance Clinic 
is given. 



64. EAUF, Abdur. Zehaanat Aur Uski Pemaish ( Intelligence and its 
Measurement) Ta ' aleem-o-Tadrees (Lahore) 4(2): January I97I (u). 

Confusion and chaos is rampant today^ in every department of life. 
Mentally abornal,. people are growing in number. People are not 
taking interest in their work and are becomUing lethargic in 
their behavior*- In classroorn teachers complaint that boys of 
high*- and low intelligence sit together in one class, and this 
creates problems in teaching. Only intelligence measurement can 
solve these problems in the light of correct observation of each 
individual. It is comparatively aasy to deal with a subject 
. whose intelligence factors are known. 

The article discusses intelligence and the old as well as modern 
methods of i measuring it . Graded intelligence categories of 
adults and minors are given at the end. 
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SCIENCE EDUCATION 



65. Planning Commission. Scientific and Technological Research — In • 
Summery of the 4th Five-year Plan 1970-75, 117-119- Karachi, Department 
of Films and Publications. June? 1971. 

In the early years of its existence Pakistan had to rely largely 
on borrowed technology for its dsvelopment. This was hoth natural 
and unavoidable in the inltital stage of economic, growth. With the 
passage of time more and more people have been trained in modern 
techniques and scientific know-how. The stage has now been 
reached when Pakistan has to lay greater stress on scientific 
research than before. 

Pakistan, with its limited resources, cannot afford to undertake 
research on problems which have either already been solved or whose 
solution is of little practical value to its economy. A developing 
country like Pakistan should draw upon the vast pool of scientific 
knowledge that has accumulated in the developed countries. 

The scientific research programs, carried out during the Third Plan 
will be accelerated and expanded during the Fourth Plan. Major 
research programs will relate to scientific and industrial researches 
m agriculture, water, power, atomic energy, health and medicine, 
physical planning and housing, and the transport and communication 
sector. 



The sectorial allocations for scientific research are outlined 
in an appendix. 



SOCIOLOGY 



66. CHOUDHURY, Abdul Haque. Education and Man's Development Perspective 

(Karachi) Iy(8) 65-68, I971. 

Education is an action in thought. Through education man becomes 
conscious of himself and the world around. He becomes a rational 
being. The importance of education in the development of man 
cannot be overemphasized. The writer explains in detail the 
meaning of real education. In his scheme of education the liberal 
arts play a very important role in the development of man. 
Education in, order to be effective should be true to life. 

. The present educational system is ci-iticized. In this education 
memorizing plays -a dominant role which distorts the process of real 
.learning. It is suggested that the importance at present attached +0 
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examinations should be minimized. There are many other suggestions 
for improving the educational setup and making education really 
v/orthwhile» 



STUDENTS' PROBLEMS 



67* ALI,M, JLihark Shikkha o Shomasya ( Education and Student Problems) 
Purbo Desh (Dacca) April 8, I971 (b). 

In recent years student unrest has become a formidable problem for the 
educators. It had its beginning in the exploitation of innocent 
students by different political parties. The problem now manifests 
itselfin many aspects' : V) Assaults on students by miscreants have 
destroyed the peaceful atmosphere of the educational insti tutitons. 
2) Failure of students in large numbers in the final examinations 
has made them desperate and unmindful of the consequences of their 
actions. 3) -^he use of unf airmean s ^ in the examinations had rapidly 
increased. 4) The conflict between Bengali and Urdu has become a 
he.ad-ache for the educators and administrators alike. 5) The 
combination of -English as the medium of instruction has given rise 
to an unending controversy . 6) The poor pay and bad Vv^orking 
conditions of the teachers have added to the dis-content of the 
teaching staff. 7) The soaring prices of the necessities of life 
in rent times have bit hard both the students and teachers and have 
driven them to desperation^ Unless these causes of unrest are 
removed through a strong and concerted action of the government, 
there is little hope of the student community comming round to 
sarii.ty and 'decorum. 



68. KHAN, Mohammad Abul Fatah. Talebilm Aur Unkay Masael ( Students and 
Their Problems) Mashriq (Karachi) May 4, I97I (U). 

Our children should be educated in such a way that they can themselves 
resolve and cope with their problems. Since children love games, 
they should be educated through games while in lower classes. The 
problem method was first introduced in the United States by 
Killpatrick. This system neither divides different subjects under ' 
a syllabus nor requires a particular book to be taught on a particular 
Subject* Only planning is rie^cessary to s olve "their problems • 

The children thus receive education with the help of their own 
^ knowledge and experience during the completion of this plan. 
Through this system iour children can be educated irrespective of their 
caliber. This systelm also prepares our children to think and' act 
independently. If this system is introduced in the primary 'schools 
children would be better able to face their future* 
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TEACHERS 



^9' BASHIR, MohamiTied. Teacher - the Maker of Man Jamia Educational 

Quarterly (Karachi) XIII (l)s 51-54- January I97I. 

The future of a nation, country, &jid in fact .. .le future of mankind 
depends on the teacher. A teacher is a pivot round which the 
whole process of education revolves. Teacher is a maker of man. 
A teacher has a direct and strongest influence on the mind of 
young child. The child acquires habits and manners through the 
attitude of his teacher.' A teacher exercises great influence in 
building the character of the nation. It is therefore essential | 
that a teacher should possess certain qualities that will make hia( 
a good teacher. \ 

The qualities of a good teacher include personality, knowledge of 
child psychology, aptitutde for his profession, leadership, high 
sense of morals, good pronunciation, sound health, and a spirit 
of cooperation. 

We have no teachers possessing all these qualities. Really 
capable persons avoid the teaching profession because of lack of 
incentive. Unless the present status of teachers is improved, 
the improvement in quality education will remain a far cry. 



70. HAQ, Abdul. Aamader Shikkha Kon Pothe (Whither Our Education) 
— - Azad (Dacca) April 10, I97I (b). 

One of the causes of the decline in the standard of education is 
the fact that the teachers both in the Government and non-Government 
institutions do not take active interest in their work. The 
reasons are not far to seek. Teachers are not respected in society. 
Their meager salary that can hardly suffice: :"or their basic needs, 
compels then to seek other avenues of income, such as private 
tuitions. This situation gives rise to various malpractices. 
It has been found that the students who engage teachers as 
private tutors get comparatively good marks in the examinations. 
This has not only lowered the standard of education, but has also 
opened the door to many Malpractices, known and unknown. Only a 
rise in the economic and social status of the teachers can stop 
this rot in our society. 

71. THANVI, Mohammed Asad. Niji Kalijon Kay Asateza KayMasail 
^Problems of Teachers of Private Colleges) — Jang (Karachi) April 4, 
1971 (U) I ^ ^> 

Teaching is a noble profession and those who are engaged in this 



profession deserve the highest esteem and material benefits in ' 
society. But the actual position is just the reverse in case oT 
our country. Teachers* emoluments are incomparably lower'' than 
those of the persons employed in other professions. 

The position of teachers of private colleges is even worse than 
that of the te?.chers employed in governinent colleges and univer- 
sities • These teachers have no security of jobs or other 
facility. The government last year proinulgated an ordinance for 
improving the situation of teachers of private colleges. This 
ordinance has: been re jected outright by the teachers and, termed- 
as a cruel joke on them. The writer lists the various demands 
of teachers and discusses in some detail how far the ordinance 
meets these demands. The ordinance falls short of expectations 
in respect of many demands and leaves many basic issues unsolved. 
mCHER EDUCATIO]^ 

72. SAAD, Ismail. A Theoretical Reappraisal of Teacher Education in 

Pakistan Jamia Educational Quarterly (Karachi) XIIl(l): 6-11. 

January I97I . • 

It is true that good teachers are born rather than made? yet it . 
is equally true that despite their endowed gifts even good 
teachers need to be taught, trained and prepared. The standard 
and quality of their education and training will reinforce their 
ability to influence the young minds. Techniques of instruction ' 
have developedeno-mously, and we now know much about the social 
and psychological makeup of young students. It is imperative 
that the teachers receive a thorough grounding both in the 
methods of teacirir^-r and in behavioral sciences. 

For a correct appraisal of the present-day teacher program in 
Pakistan, the problem must be critically examined in the social 
perspective^ in a framework of the system of education a^ whole , : 
and in the light of the requirements of an adequate teacher • 
preparation prograiii. While undertaking such appraisal in 
relation to Pakistan, it is suggested that, with some modifications 
according to our needs and requirements, we can make use of 
Theodore Brameld's seven-year rigorous teacher training program 
beginning immediately after the higher secondary stage. 



TECHNICAL EDUCATION 

. 73* Staff Reporter. Karachi Mein Engineering University Ki Zarurat 
(Need of an Engineering University in Karachi) Jang (Karachi)- 
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June 25, 1971 (U)' 

The students of N.E.D. College, Karachi are demanding for their 
college the status of a university and immediate construction of a 
new campus. In these days of technical progress we cannot achieve 
prosperity without adequate facilities of technical education at 
higher, levels. An engineering university is a must for Karachi, 
aftsr the breakup of one unit and the formation of a separate province 
of Sind. 

N.E.D. College is the most appropirate institution to be turned into, 
a full-fledged university. This is a very old demand. Moreover, 
the problem of the availability of monetary resources and trained 
staff is not as big as elsewhere in the country. This demand should 

be immediately accepted. Although the construction of a new 
campus for N.E.D.' College is long overdue, this fact should not be 
a hindrance in the way of according the status of a university to 
the N.E.D. College. The construction of the new campus should not 
• be delayed- any longer. 



TEXT BOOKS • 

74. AHIIED, Nazir. Difficulties in Producing Science Texbooks — Pakistan 
Times (Lahore) April 3, I97I. . . 

Over a number of years the West Pakistan Textbook Board has been 
producing, directly and.v.indirectly , science textbooks for schools 
in West Pakistan both in Urdu and English. There have been some 
complaints that 'the books were not fully suitable for teaching 
science. It was suggested that books may be imported from England, 
at least for those of our students \vhose medium of instruction is 
English. But there, are two- diff^c^i^ltios that should be taken into 
account s a) The : British schools/ well-equipped with scientific . 
apparatus that our school do not have, b), In teaching subjects like 
Botany and Zoology, reference has to be made to the flora and 
fauna to which the students must have actual access. It would 
serve no usefull purpose to have a theoritical explanation in the 
textbook imported from England without any recource to experiences 
in the laboratory. Therefore, the text-books for teaching 
sciences, whether in Urdu or English, have got to bo. specially 
written for students in this country. Last year -a textbook of 
general Science for school students was written by a panel of . 
authors and put before a few hundred school teachers at the 
Educational Extension Center, Lahore. Many good and constructive 
su'jgestions were received and incorporated in the textbook. 
The Bo3.rd is also instructing the authors to incorporate in their 
writings a considerable number of illustrations and numerical 
questions . 
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75. AHMdDj Fizamuddin. Fathya Pushtak Shamasya (The Probelm of Text-Book) 
Sangbad (Dacca) April 2, I97I (b). 

The article deals with the non-availability of textbooks and the 
difficulties of the students in obtaining them even after four 
months of, the start of the academic year. Political instability in 
East Pakistan has created many problems. But this does not justify 
any delays in the printing of textbooks. They could have been 
piAblished before the year was out. Of course, the problem is not 
new for the parent s and the students. Editorials appear in 
newspapers and the Textbook Committee is criticised for its 
inefficiency and negligence. Students raise a hue and cry, and the 
public expresses its indignation, ^nd there the matter rests and 
the students are left with no alternative but" to depend on cheap 
notes available in the market. The responsibility of the Government 
is twofold : first to see that the textbooks are available in the 
market in good time, and the second to stop cheap notes flooding 
the market. Unless this is done, bad notes will continue displacing 
good books to the detriment of education in the country. 

76. ASLiLM, M. Punjab Textbook Board's Reference Library ' Pakistan Times 

(Lahore) April" 3, I97I;. 

The library of the Punjab Textbook Board comes under the category 
of special libraries to serve a specialist clientele. It is located 
within a single establishment, where all are engaged in working 
toward one common end. Special library is a twentieth-century 
conncept. The. idea of modern special libraries in Pakistan has 
evolved v±th the march of time and has taken shape in the "form of 
special libraries of the Government and autonomous bodies, academic 
institutions, and training centras. The library of the Board serves 
the purposes of a specific field of knowledge and a specified group 
of research workers, authors, and publishers. It started with a 
small collection of text-books, when the board began its operations 
as the "West Pakistan Textbook Board," in July I962. 

Reference and research materials in this age of specialization are 
growing at such a id rate that it is not easy for a research worker 
to find the exact information he needs. Here comes the Reference 
Library" as an intermediary between the reader and the source 
material. One of the main obstacles in institutional libraries is 
the problem of suitable accommodation. This library also lacks 
adequate space and modern facilities that readers may expect. At 
present it is housed in a small halll of a hired; building in the 
Production Wing. 
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77- MAHMOOD, Mir I^aseem. The Textbook Board- ^achievements , Problems and 
prospects. Pakistan Times ( Lahore ) April 5, 1971 • 

The author in his capacity as chairman of the Text-Book Board has 
described its achievements, problems, and prospects, Acommon 
shortcoming of tho textbooks has been their poor illustrations. 
The artists employed by private publishers have not been able to 
maintain standard. One of the common complaints has- been that books 
are written without consulting the practising teachers and workers. 
For the first time in the history of textbook production in Pakistan, 
experimental editions of books of science and mathematics for Class VI 
v/ere distributed free of cost with the. cooperation of the Education 
Extension Centre to some 5jOOO teachers.- The oc mments received from 
the teachers, the training ins titutions , and the Institute. of 
Education and Research will be kept in view in the preparation of the 
forthcoming textbooks. This is the first step in the right direction. 
The problem of piracy vas the biggest headache for the Board. Quick 
action could not be taken against pirates under the previous copy- 
right Ordinance. A nev/ anti-piracy ordinance was promulgated on 
June 30) 1970, which makes piracy of textbooks^ a non-bailable 
offence • Prizes have been announced for the best textbooks on 
Arts and Science for each class. It is thus sought to recognize 
the merit of those publishers who cooperate in the venture of 
producing better textbooks. 

GENERAL 

78. Aamader Shikkha Pratishthan ( Our , Educational Institution ) — 
Ittefaq (Dacca) May 22, 1971 (b). 

Since the political crisis in March^last the -vorst sufferers in East 
Pakistan have been the students in schools, ccslleges, and universities. 
The unprecedented calamities are playing havoc in the normal life 
of East Pakistan. The students have already "ias.f one academic year . 
The Government should try to resolve some of tine major problems of 
the students and teachers. The students have thrown away their 
books, and the teachers are marking time without: any salary for the . 
last few months. The educational institutions have suffered heavy 
losses. The Government must build up the confidience once again, 
and the Boards and Universities should make r-eail jus tments in the 
examination schedules. 

79. ALAM, Wahidul. Aamader Shikkha Podhoti' ( Our System of Education') 
Sangbad (Dacca) April 4, 1971 (b). 

The process of curriculum development in Pakistan has been very slow 
and the existing curricula are outmoded, unscientific and unrelated 
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to . life. WhHfe^^^ is taught is not designed to meet the .:s:pecif ic 
needs of the. iH^ixiajits . Curriiruluni in thre modern sense sb:o:uld provide 
an. all-rouni di^aiopment of tlie students,, physically, intellectually, 
emotionally,. 3^3A:iia0.1y, and rcraationally . One of the chief objectives 
of the curri::r^iiil^ sh:oxild be social efficiencyj bc3iith in and out- 

side the schDOii^. ::.It should b:e- based on the indimdual arid social 
needs of the stiu:d:ents and shooild conform to the fbllov/ing- pattern r 
i) survey of thie needs of the. students and the society, ii) analysis 
of the needs, ±ii) provision of the means for fulfilling the needs, 
and iv) organisation. The process of curriculum building in this 
country has not been developed on scientific lines . • On the one hand 
it does not meet the demands of the modern time, and on the other 
it is purely theoretical in its contents and dangerously heavy. 
Modern education demands that curriculum s hould be based on the 
. following principles : i ) formulation of a philosophy of the subject 
to be taught in a given class, ii) determination of overall 
objectives, iii) logical organization of topics into independent 
units, iv) formulation of specific objectives for each unit, v) method 
of teaching, vi) provision for activities and teaching material for 
each unit, and vii) evaluation. 

80. CHOV/DHURY, Salahuddinrr- Dharmiyo-o-Aadhunik Shikkha ( Religious 

and Secular Education ) Lainik Pakistan (Dacca) April JO, I971 (b). 

Fruitless discussions have started betv/een the two groups of students, 
one championing the cause of secular education, and the other 
. advocating education based on religion. This discussion actually 
started when the present Government announced the nev^ educaational 
policy some two years back. There is not a sin^xe Pakistani who 
will support anything basically un-Islamic . This does not mean 
that in the modern technological world other e.ssential subjects are to 
be ignored. Our -eiristence as triable nation demand^ the adoption 
of modern trends irL^eiducation -mteracing science, cioinmB^rce, industry, 
technology, etc. Saciular educ^aiiinion does n;at mean ai3iB.gat ion gsl 
religion. A judiifHsnoSi combinad^^on of both, producer: an enli^tened 
indiiridual who ennsmrrss the: continuity of culture and material 
prosperity. Hov^e^^^sr*. satisfaction of the inner self of an itidi-viduai 
is not less impGirf^l^.. This rs: the fundamen:tals of religion: :ar.e 
usually taught tlh-e student s^mt; an early stage of iheir e:raaration 
in all the mode'rrria^,m±ries of: 



. 81 . DAOOD:; :M. - Sulema.v 3Ja''aleem Meini^Masawaat Aur Qabilyat ( Equality in .Edu- 

cationand Ability, ) Ta^'igii^m-o-Tadress (Lahore) 4(3) i ' - ■5?-74, 

' April, 197.1 (U)^ 

The reason for the recent crisis in education is the disharmony between 
the educational system and the different environments.. This 
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disharmony - , in turn^ is due to lack of equality of opportunity for 
the students in the field of education. 



A brief explanation of Educational equality is followed by an account 

of hO'v far this equality is found in different societies. The 

three questions discussed in detail, are 1) How far the efforts 

to privido equal opportunities ini education have . been successful; 

2) HoAv far education has helped in producing equality in society; 

5) What more is required to achieve the goal of equality in . . 

education. 

It is sho\vn how far the concept of edu^cational equality is at work 

■ in different countries and it is concluded that there is more 

, equality of education in industrially developed countries than 
in those that are industrially un-developed. 

82. HAQ, Moinuddin. Amader Shikkha ( Our Education ) Dainik Pakistan 

( Dacca ) June 6, 1971 (b) . 

The modern world recognizes education as an investment "in human 
resources that ultimately guarantees economic progress and rise 
in the Gross National Product.. Education and economic growth are 
interdependent and complementary to each other. Without proper 
education there can .e. no economic growth and without economic 
stability there can hardly be any provision for good education. 
Hence the need. for a good scientific planning of education. But 
the practice is otherwise in East Pakista^n. Trainees in tkS; primary 

■ training institutions J are rec£ruited on no established prcxaciple* 
Fresh graduates from secondary and higher secondary schools, and 
v/orking teachers with two to fifteen years of teaching experience 
take the same training. These extremes in the qualifications of 
the trainees should be narrov/ed down by modifying the rules for 
admission. Itwould be more desirable to ibar Iresh graduates of 
secondary and higher secondary schools from adinission to training* 
institutions till thpy have gained experiencee Thoy^ at least :should nave 
one year's experience of tokciiing, 

83. HAQUE, Abu Obaidul. The 'Existing Education ■Sys±em. Pakistan Observer 
( Dacca ) May 24, 1971. 

The existing system of education, inherited fxom the British colonial 
administration, was designed to create a class of people s.ui table 
for ' . employment in, the low^er cadres Bf' admanistration. The 
objective was not to produce scientists and technically skilled 
manpov^-er on which the socio-economic progress of the nation could 
be based. But the nev/ education policy indicates a massive shift 
toward vocationally and technically oriented education. This would 
necessitate a change both in the program and. method of teaching 
and learning. The existing system is defective inasmuch as it t,. \ 
encourages mere memorization of the content to pass the examinations. 
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This results in an unproductive education with almost no marketable 
skj.lls. The nev; program of education should underscore practical 
skills to provide a creative manpower for thrz effective utilization of 
resources . 

.84. KHURSHID5 Abdus .Salam. Schoolon Aur Xalijon Mein Talaba Kay Liye Uniform 

( Uniform for School and College Students ) Mashrio (Karachi) 

May 51, 1971 (U), 

The ^^•riter welcomes the Punjab Government ban on '-"Pashion-Parade" 
in educational institutions. The parents j te£ichers, and the authorities 
of all the educational instituti ms should coDperate with the 
government in implementing this ban which v/oiild be conducive to 
disciplin^e and sound administration.. The wrxter also recommends 
introduction of "n.nlf orrns" both for male and .female students. This 
should help eliminate the inferiority complex: which is doing 
incalculable harm to students who cannot affoxd costly costumes. 
The question of discipline applies both to students and teachers. 
If the teachers are punctual and they avoid politics and devote more 
time to teaching, stUcients will also follow their example. The 
genuine . complaints and grievances of students should be redressed 
immediately. Imme&lort^ action will improi?^ discipline and student- 
teacher relationsrM^:. 

85, Nizam-e-fa* aleem -^^a Almia ( .The Tragedy of tte System of Education ) 
— Hurriyat (Karachi) April 19:^ 1971 (U). 

It is tragic that atoout 84 V^- cent of our porpulation is illiterate. 

What is more unfortunate is the fact that the;, ratio of expenditure 
. in the field of ed:u;cation:is vthe lowest in A&o-Asia. Soms ten 
. miilion students of school-going age have uO- go withourt schooling. 

Apart from its quaiutitative aspect, the quality of education is 

also poor* The obfects for which people spaimd on education are 

never achieved. T^ae curriculum and the metJrcuds of teaching are 
. absolete. Most of the teachers sa^m to be jignorant of the basic 

ideology of Pakistan with the resuM thait:'r!ifeey fail to create true 

incentive and interest in the ;ininds of stuSsits. 



86. USMAN, Mohammed. T,a ' aleem" -Kay Rog ( The His of Education) Imrnze 

(Lahore) May 2, 1971 (U). . 

Education is not confined only to the teachers and the taught. It 
. has a universal impact on the society as a whole. Education problems 
are in fact the problems of the country. V/e have tried to provide 
all kinds of education, namely, art, science, medical, technical^ 
etc., but we failed to remove so far the glaring defects in our 
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educational setup. The education we provide certainly i^^J^gs the 
individuals in getting employment, but it does not make/goo3 citizens 
of Pakistan.' Our new generation is ignorant of our past struggle 
for an independent ideological state. The present education has 
little relation to our social setup. The great changes we wanted 
to bring about are still a dream. Even the first step has not been 
taken so far*. 

What we need is a new educational setup which will make the comming 
generation true citizens of Pakistan. The writer suggests pertinent 
changes in different fields of educational activity. 

87. USMANI5 I.H. Pakistan Mein Talim Ka Almia ( The Tragedy of Education' 
m Pakistan ) -—^Huxriy^-^-^- = ( Karachi ) .ipril 20, I97I (u) . 

The syS'tem, of education for women iin Pakistan has been so devised that 
af ter co:mpleting' their education tcfezir contribution toward manpower 
needs is almost nil, Pakistan is -a poor country, and half of her 
population cannot be allowed to sit: idle. Women may be usefully 
e:mpJLoyed in :such profession as secretarial work, sales assistant, 
school., tis^achers, nursing, etc. We have to evolve a new system of 
education for women so that they may v/ork and continue their 
education at the same time., They nsed to be trained in subjects 
like nursing, cooking, book-keeping, typing, stenography 9 embroidaryj. 
knitting;. This would not only a:dd to the income of the schools, 
but vioulS also make them experts in their respective fields. The 
departmsoi^ of education should experiment on th^.se lin.es indifferent 
educatirciEal institutions. The trained girls should be provided 
facilitiHss for visiting to cillages, where they could be of immense 
help to -ftiiiB illiterate population. They w ould, thus be able to play 
a. vital mle in developing the economy of the country. 

88.0 U3MAWI, XoHo Pakis uan iuein Talim Ka Almia ( 1'he Tregedy of Education 
in Pakistan. ) Hur riyat ( Karachi ) April 21, I97I (u). 

There is no denying the fact that progress has been made in the field 
of education, but this progress is. not very significant. At the time 
of independence there were only 28 thousand primary schools in Pakistan 
with JOjOOjOOO students on the rolls. The number of schools rose to 
.60,000 in 1970, and the number of students to 10,000,000 . But this 
leaves out another 10,000,000 without schooling .facility. , Most of the 
Primary schools are housed in s tructures without a roof over them. 
In. this respect, the conditions of seisondary schools ( from Class YI 
to Class X) are not very different. 

The number of .secondary school.': in West Pakistan is 5>500> ^^hile in 
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■East Pakistan it is 5j500. In 1971, the total numter of secondary 
schools was 6,000. I'here are now 320 colleges in East Pakistan and 
545 in V/est Pakistan^ with sevan universities throagh out the country; 
But little atttention has been paid to the dGvelopm.ent of technical 
education. The number of vocational institutions in the country at 
school level is only )<^0 , where '50,000 students: aTe under training. 
At higher levels there are 70 cclleges and f our t echnlcal universities. 
The annual output of these teahnical institutions i^ s; engineer's. 
1 ,000| agricultural, graduates feO; and doctors 800-., Tiie total 
expenditure incurred by the tovernment is subgtan tjv? 1 . :Su t comp)ared 
to similar expenditure in de^elioped countries,, it isr n:tTt very higho 

89. USMAJTI, I .H. Pakistan Mein .TaIL±m Ka Almia ( The Ifegedy of Education 
in Pakisitan ) Hurriyat (Karachi) April 24? 1971 CH) . 

The dearth of institutions tihat -can provide ^fOcatiiDmal training 
both to boys and gir.ls has created unemployment ini. ittie country** 
Af ter having the school j the st:ixdents invariablj ^g^s:) in .:f;or higher 
education . The situation .in tfeie developed .coii^Eatiraes :o:f the world- 
is quite different. The .maJ'0Tl:.-5y of 'the stuierilrs rake to voc3;tional 
education, and they get i±;. \3iinilarlyj if o-^uir-be^s rasad girls «spend 
their- time on vocational ediii£;a±iiEEi instead of .wast:iiig it on gen.exal 
education in colleges and una^vre^rsat ies , unemp;loym:e.n± . will vanish from 
ovlt country. It is true thai tfciB^re are a fsw insif'TtaitSimis that 
impart quality technical educattliiin, but they do no:t: coanpare 
favourably in their achievem:ents' with those of 'tke 'atib.^v'anced countries, 
of the world. The men we produzcre are deficient bntii In theoretical 
and practical skills, and carry^ low value in the ieffip3!:oyinent mainket. 
This is mainly due to the absence of any coherissioe Jmi :our system 
of education. We must therefor^e^. evolve a coh.e32:ea3±;iHriid dynamic system- 
of eiducation which could change;: tihe old precepts .andirpractices 
and teach the children to love :aHi.d respect manual. OTirk and develope 
confxdence 5 initiative, and craeaitivity 3 in them.. 

90. U3MANI, I. H. Pakistan Mein Talxm Ka Almia ( The ..Tj^agedy of Education- 
in Pakistan ) Hnrriyat ( ^aarachi ) April 25, 1^97^1 (u). 

The system of education should be reconstructed on the following 
lines: a) Revolutionary changeln the syllabi and the method of 
teaching should be introduced forthwith, so that the students may . 
learn what they really need in their practical life, b) The teachers 
should inspire the students with the sense of dignity of labor- 
c) Experimental models should be setup for the new system of education 
which may be later expanded, d) The system of. education should aim 
■ at' creating : and. consolidating a powerful and ever-sus taining 
industrial revolution in Pakistan on a stable agricultural base. 



e) The government should take over the administrative and f irj.:;:irAial 
cQntrol of all the government and non-government educatlczLal 
institutions to achieve these aims g) In addition to Tir:!£iu 2iHi 
■^engalij which are our national languages and the f uture jsiilH .of 
instruction, English should be retained as one of the impcrsar-x 
languages of commuinication in the international, diploraat±D;f. 
industrial, scientific ^ and technologifjal fieldo. 



WOMEN'S EDUCATION ( rSpecial Section ) 



91. AxHl.!ED, Syed Riaz. Co-Education Is Certainly More Help^ui^" — 
Leader (Karachi) .ipril 29 . I97I. 

The problem of co-education in schools and colleges in "Pari^in^Hii 
is very contro vercial . Long and heated debates on the sai3)i3'^-7,::Ji 
have failed to clinch the isciue. 

The writer advacates co-education in schools and colleg^eB:-*; 
The university has already adopted the system of co«-educ:ai±±::D:ir:i. 
It is wrong to assume that co-education encoura^^es inoral 
degradation. On the others hand co-education produces a 
healthy competetion among boys and girls in the field of 
The -fixing of boys and girls at this stage leads them to 
better social adjustment in future life.. ' 

Strict supervision is suggested to prevent boys and girls ±rr^ 
slipping into moral errors. The students should be told tisfe 
limits of free-mixing. Once they fully realize the need S&:. 
proper behavior, they are sure to^,behave properly. It is 
that sooner or later the co-eduoa±.ion system will have to :fe 
. . adopted and the sooner it is- done, the better for a healthy- 
growth of our society. 



92o jiLI, Anita Ghulam. V/omen's Education as Human Resource jEh: 
Female Education, 79-84. Karachi, Jaraia Millia Teachers College, 
1971- 

A country that commits itself to accelerated economic growtiii 
needs a. strategy of development. It must increase sharply^±±S-, 
rate of savings in:-*,erms of- men and money, and it must invesrt: 
wisely in both men anS machines. The development of human 
. resources, i.e., the building and effective utilization of/ tire:.: 
skills of all its people is an essential element of the 
modern strategy of developtnent. However, in Pakistan, we have 
n-eglected a very useful half of our population, nanjely the 
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women. Our Government has failed to put to use the special 
aptitude of women for delicate work. 

In Pakistan defective planning has given rise to the following 
Problems: l) the shortage of highly educated professional 
manpower; 2,) shortage of technicians, nurses, technical 
supervisor s' and sub-professional personnels; 3) competent 
teachers are always in short supply; and 4) the shortage of . 
experts in native crafts. The reasons of this defective 
planning are: I) the -attitude of males against higher education 
for women, their training in technical skills; 2) the government 
has discouraged women from even administrative jobs; 3) the f 
freedom to choose the education of choice and enter the 
profession of choice without consideration of merits. Government 
should take measures to protect women from the baser elements of 
the society and efforts should be made to make good use of the 
inherent qualities of women by purposeful planning. 



93. BAQAI, M. Sabihuddin. A Study of Discriminations Against 
Educated Women in Pakistan — Ins Female Education, 99-106. 
Karachi, Jamia Millia Teachers College, I97I. 

^Vomen play a vital, part in' the development of a society. 
, Historically, their contribution has been very considerable 
. throughout the rise and fall of civilization. Their roles in 
social life have always been numerous, diverse, and highly 
valuable. Society lives because of the cooperation of men and 
women. This is a universal phenomenon. The role of wome.n in 
Pakistani society is examined under the headings: I) educated 
women; 2) women's gainful employment; 3) handicaps in obtaining 
jobs; 4) male domination; and 5) marriage 

Although the majority of our girls aspire for higher studies 
and gainful einployment, and although employment opportunities for 
girls are fast increasing, yet our women are handicapped .in 
Several respects. To make education of women meaningful and 
gainful for society, these handicaps and discriminations will 
have to be removed by hard and concerted efforts. 



94. BUKHARI, Yaseen. , Husool-e ■ T-\'.a%mi tays^ad Larkian Kiya Karen? 
(What the Girls Should Do After Acquiriflg' Education?) — Hurriyat 
(Karachi) April 11, I971 (u). 

Educated girls have bright prospects in the field of architecture. 
Although this profession, is- new for girls., they have better 
, opportunities of employment than boys in this field, In Islamabad 
alone, our female architects can get employment in the schemes of 
house-building, satellite town, and new industrial estates. It is 
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encouraging to see that more girls are now taking to archi teo fcUi-^(? 
as a subject of study in different colleges. The government also 
is offering better facilities to the students interested in this 
field. 



95. jCHAMA, Mehboob.Ali. Islam and the Education of Women — - Jamia 
Educational Quarterly (Karachi) XIII (2)s 9-16. April I971,. 

Education is compulsory for both men and women in Islam.. Islam 
. . is the first religion thai^ acknov.ledged the importance of women 
in society and enjoined them to seek knowledge along with men. 
This attitude encouraged Muslim women to acquire knowledge through 
education. The history of Islam shows that educational 
facilities were always available to women. Islam produced many 
a great womc,n in the field of learning, . ^ . 

The beloved wife of Prophet Mohammed, Hazrat Bibi Aisha^ was the 
first systematic lady teacher in Islam. .ifter the historical 
Hijrat to Medina, the Holy Prophet himself established the 
institutions of instruction in v/hich female education oocpied 
a high place. The Prophet himself attended the assembly once 
a week and imparted instruction. 

The writer mentions many other names of important women in the 
field of learning and knowledge 'in various periods of Islamic 
history. 

96. GORGANI, Tanwir Jehan. Education of Women and their Social and 
Political. Progress Jaraia Educational Quarterly (Karachi) XIlf2): 

59-55. April 1971 . ^ ■ 

This paper begins with a discussion of the concept of education. 
Education influences the lives of individuals and society. The 
modern concept of education differs widely from the traditional 
one. 

The writer discusses in some detail female . education in its 
historical perspective. The revolution in manners and nodes of 
society in general led women to participate in educational, 
social and. political affairs with increasing freedom. The 
individual and organized efforts of women have reshaped the 
. traditional .social patterns. The' paper notes the contribution 
. of Is-lam to female emancipation and gives a survey of women's 
role in the social and political fields in the Indo-Pak 
Subcontinent -with special reference to Pakistan. 
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97. HUS3AIN, Mihmud. ...ourton Kay Liys .ilahada Nisab (Separate 
Syllabus for Wotnen) — 'iurriyat (Karachi) April 2?, 1971 (U). 

During recent years fenale education has gained much 
importance, and separate schools and college have been 
established for girls. But all this is confined only to big 
cities. In the rural areas where 85-/0 of the total population 
of the country, lives, have no educational institutions for 
wccisn. Poverty -arly marriages, rigid customs, lack of 
educational facilities have contributed to this lack of 
interost in female education. If women receive -oroper , educa- 
tion and training, thay can play an important and effective" 
role in the welfare, of the nation. Our v/oinen enjoy the 
• right of franchise, but this right can be exercised raeaning- 
fully only if they participate in the political life of the s 
country. Strong political organiLations are not possible 
vvithout their fall participation. There exist full facilities 
loi- women to acquire vocational training, but this training goes 
waste because of their early marriages. poor country lite 
-Pakistan cannot afford such loss of human resources. 

98. HUSSAIN, Mahnmd. Female Education s An Introduction --- Jamia 
Educational Quarte,. (Karachi) XIII (2) : I-5. , April I971. 

Peniale education is the weakest link in our system of education. 
v>e have no clear ideas about female education. Y/e have neither 
■ made a serious attempt to view this problem in its socio-economic 
complexity nor claarly grasped the educational implications 
involved in this problem. 

It is, true that with the increase in general awareness of the 
importance of education in the country, the awareness of ■ the 
importance of female education has also increased. However, the 
increase in female education is only quantitative, and even that 
is_ restricted to only urban areas, In rural areas, where the 
bulk^ of our. population lives, intere.st in female education is 
totally absent. 

Our^first and, immediate problem in the field of female education 
IS to create a wider and deeper realization of its importance 
among the_masses. , We must clearly grasp the: fact that progress ■ 
in economic, political ,, and social life is^ inseparately bound with 

■ , , t.ha progress in the education of , women. The emphasis on, and 
orientation of, female education should be in harmony with their 

, social.. role ^aid aspirations. 
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99. JAMEEL, Sysd Afsar and 3ATTA3, Parooq. Engineering Mein Taliba-t 
Ka Mustaqbil (Future of Girls ■ Students in Engineering) — Akhbciar-el 
Jahan (Karachi) 5(23)2 33 and 35- .1971 (U). 

In the present-day v,orld v.-omon aro no longer confined to th- four 
walls, of thsir homes. They are out in the fields and factories 
beside men. Lik- in other fields, \vofflen in Pakistan are takin-o' 
keen interest in the profession of engineering. 

After the. abolition of the female ciuota for admission to the 
N.S.r. Engineering College, the v/riters, interviewed many women 

■ to find out thair viev,s on the policy of discouraging women from 
joining engineering profession. 'The following questions v/ere 
put: 1) Why do you consider engineering profession necessary for 

. K'omen m the- presence of abundant manpc^/er in the country? 2) 
Does the engineering profession interfere with the household 
duties? 5) Is not the engineering profession difficult for 
women? 4) What will be the result if the reserved quota is not • 
reallo-,ved? and 5) Are you satisfied with women's future in the 
engineering profession? 

The survey contains the replies and shows the keen interest 
; womcrx take m technical profession. 

100. KHAN, Begum RanaLiaquatAli. Female Education — Jamia 
Educational Quarterly (Karachi) XIII (2): 6-8. April I971. 

, ^ Women themselves are eager for vocational education and 

professional training in the ever-widening fields of activity, 
. and m principle there should be no bar against , them: as women. 
^ What requires constant ■; vigilance is the tone and quality of the 
education we give our girls, for they are the futi2re v;ives and 
mothers and workers who set the standards for home 'eM society, 
bcientific, vocational and professional education for -(jjien is a 
:• n«ed,.not_a wastage of educational opportunity, in conflict -ith 
• their . social role.' There arc certain subjects' . ich as deme-^tic ' 

. h'T^ho ih'? °' ^^'^'""^ utility and interest to girirfnd 

.h.ch^ Should lorm part of their curriculum through the fchool 

^.T^/'^'^^ f^'^^'^ •■vomen need to remember is that their 
■ t^l^-V^ r f''' '^'^ -nd personal adornement, bufa ■ ^ 
h.rd-earnud social trust to be used intelligently for their own 
continuing development and that of society at laJge. . . 

Edl;at?S''N?6 1?o'''f'"\-''°"^ In; History of Muslim 

-aucation, II6-I30. Karachi, Academy of Educational Research, I968. 

; : In islam , education is obligatory on every individual , nan and : 
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woman . From the earliest days of Islam v/e find women who were 
widely known for their learning and accomplishments. Women's 
edicatioSon was never ignored in the- Indo-Pak subcontinent during 
thii Muslim rule. 

Small girls did not observe I-urdah and, therefore, sat ^^^ith boys 
in slementary schools. Their education mainly consisted of 
reading the Qurwi and learning the hthree R's. A few v/omen set Uj. 
Makta^s; at their homes, lyhere instruction was imparted on 
monitorial system. Pres education was a noteworthy feature of. 
these institutions. There were certain schools and Maktabs 
exclusively meant for girls, With male teachers on the staff. 
Besides small Maktabs, there were certain big schools for girls. 
For women, literary studies were considered inore important 
than higher or religious education. In spite of all this, 
arrangements for girl's education svere ne.i ih&r so elaborate nor so 
regular as for boys. 

At the end there are some details of the literary accomplishments 
of the women of the time, showing the progress of popular education 
among , women, .in those days. 

102J(HAN, Mohammed AslamV"' Makhloot Ta'aleem ( Co-Education ) ' 
In : Female Education, I25-I35. Karachi, Jamia Millia Training 
College. 1971 (U). 

The idea of co-education is based on the modern concept of equality 
of men and women in every walk of life. This concept of equality 
of sexes owes Itai.-: „■ origin to the Industrial Revolution. Till the 
19th century man was the bread-earner and the responsibility of 
household lay with the women. Co-edn.:ation did not exist 'in,„Qariler 
societies. Though Islam preached equality of men and women and 
enjoined, women, to acquire knowledge, yet co-education had no 
place in the islamic System of education at any , time. 

The arguments for and against co-education are analyzed in the 
light of modern trends in Vvestern society and the eastern values 
of culture, and morality. In our society the idea of co-education 
.militates against, our basic values of life. Even in Western 
societies people are seriously thinking of g^viag up the system s 
which seems to have get^atfid Dew gooial and economic presures. 



lO^.iaANI, ICrs.. i.i.quil, . . Education of. Women and Changing Patterns 

of Family, Life --- Jamia Educational Quarterly (Karachi) , Xin(:2) 



19-28. April 1971, 



The fatraly i:; said to be in trtuisiticii in mo,'.- of the developing 
countries of South Sast Asia. Pakistan, as a developing nation, 
■ IS also passing through this stage of transition. New values 
are emerging in the sake of social and economic evolution brought 
about Dy industrialization and the use of technology in "all 
spheres of life. 

An attempt is made to find out how v^oLien's education can ' 
effectively perform its functions in the present process of 
change. In the light of the changes that are taking place in the 
institution of family in Pakistan, an attea:v)t is made to find 
out what kind of education can prepare the v;oinen in our country 
to play their role more effectively in the new circumstances. 
Suggestions are put forward for an education plan suitable to the 
changing patterns' of family life. 

104. MAIZOOR, Suraiya. Pakistan iviein Makhloot Ta'aleern ( Co-Education 
m Pakistan) --- Hurriyat (Karachi) April I4, I971 (u). 

Lately the deraand for, setting up a separate university for women 
has gained momentum. It is argued that in mixed universities 
boys and girls get interested more in each other and less in 
studies, and soon abandon education. But there are mixed 
colleges in the country v;here boys and girPs are being educated 
without any harmful results. Co-education, of course, provides 
good opportuniti. s both to boys^ and girls to know each other, 
^he girls are now mature enough to take care of themselves in 
a mixed university. In view of the increasing interest 'among 
girls for higher education, planning' in education needs a 
revolutionary change. The emphasis should be on such skills as 
would help them earn their livehood and run their homes 
efficiently. 
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105, MEHRUMISA. Larkian Aur Engineering Ki Ta'aleern (Girls 
Engineering Education) — Hurriyat (Karachi), March 2?, I97I (U). 

There have always been in our country two different opinions on 
female education.. One school of thought wants that our girls 
should remain secluded within the four walls of their homes. 
The other has generously allowed the girls to receive secondary 
. . . education. Parents belongin.g to the first school of thought are 
not prepared, to send: their girls to collegec or universities 
..because they do not like the, atmosphere in those institutions. 

ihey are afraid that girls may go, astray in these institutions 
...they now are. But such fears are fast losing validity, and 
..parents, have begun to, realize that . womenfolk can play, a very 
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important part side by side with men in national development 
If they are provided opportunities for higher education, 
^irls are now competing successfully with boys in all branches 
of education. Pakistan, being a new and small country , has 
provide facilities to both men and women for higher education, 
particularly in science, engineering, technology, etc. 

106^ OMAR, Mrs. Salrna. Education of ivomen and the Changing Patterns 
of Family Life Jamia Educational Q,mrterly (ivarachi) Xll(2)^ 
29-38. April 1971. / V ; 

We should not relegate women's education to the background on 
the pretext that v.'e do not have enough resources • r-r for the 
education of men. Nor should we argue that while we have a 
mass of unemploy-M eiucated men, there is no use creating a 
new class of _ unemployt .:. educated women. One should not forget 
that women not only constitute almost 50 per cent of the 
population, but also play a vital role in determining the quality 
of life for the rest of the 50 per cent population including 
both children and adults. ' 

The necessity of education for women is no more a debatable 
matter. The first issue is whether the changing patterns of 
family life in our country, in coiumon with other developing 
countries, require a change in the kind of education that should 
be imparted to women. The second issue is whether education for' 
women should have, as one of its primary aims, preparation of 
women for gainful employment. These two issues have been 
discussed in some detail. 

107. QADRI, Asadul. Female Education in Islam -— Morning l^Tews 
(Dacca) February 5, I971. 

What Islam has said about education in general is well-known, 
I -t what it has said or done for female education seems to have 
passed the attention of even womai writers and educators . Islam has 
• has been the first religion in the world to declare that 

acquisition of knowledge is obligatory for all Muslims, men and 
. ;^omen. It clearly explains, their separate needs, and prescribes 
diflerent t^^pes of education. Islam says that man is better . 
; fitted fGr the pursuit of science and technology, while woman 
is better suited for the. pursuit, of arts ancr household skills. 
. . ; ihe Prophet of Islam is the first leader in history to make public 
■. education a state responsibility. The first academy for men was: 
■ ■ established in the Prophet's mosque (Masjid-i-x\abvi), and the 
iirst academy forwomen was established in the Prophet ' s House. 
The Prophet; :had reserved :one day .in a week: for the .education of: 
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women. In this regard the first two centuries of Islam are 
important, as they produced eniinent scholars (Ulaaa). In the 
Indo-Pak subcontinent the Mughals took special interest in 
ge.tting their princesses educated, and the idea spread to the 
nobles and other people. Eniperor Shahjehan, patronized a nuaber 
of educational institutions, and this, tradition was kept alive 
by the later Mughals, and therefore, by the Courts of Oudh, 
Hyderabad (Deccan), Bhopal, etc. We are looking forward to 
the establishineat of a Women ' s University in Pakistan. 



108. TALAT. Whither Girls' Educatioii? — Pakistan Times (Lahore) 
March 7, I97I. ^ ^ 

It is high time .• the curriculum prescribed for girls vras so 
changed as to enable them to earn a living. In Japan women make 
dolls at none on coinnercial basis. Light tasks, such as watch- 
making, book-binding, poultry, needle v/ork, and fruit preservation 
can be done by women. University degrees are useless for them 
If they do not bring them economic gain. Poor families provide 
their girls college education by making great sacrifices and 
in return face frustration. The Government should, therefore , 
; set np polytechnics for girls to taaeten them useful skills and 
constitute a Female Career Planning Board to study the type of • 
female education 'required for various career openings. 

109, TMAMAI, Begum Safia. Ta ' aleem-e-Riswan :.. lur Islam (islam and 
Female Education) — Jamia Educational Quarterly (Karachi) XII^2)? " 
56-05. April 1971 (u). ' ^ ^ . 

The lap of the mother is the firrt training ground for the child. 
Tnis ^ sums up the importance of education for mothers. Although 
the necessity of female education has now become an accepted 
lact, yet there is sharp disagreement as to how modern education 
can be fattea into the existing framework of religion and 
tradition. 

Islam has enjoined every man and v70Q-..an to acquire knowledge. In 
the heyday of Islam, ',^romen vied on equal terms vdth men. In : 
the pursuit of knowledge and learning. Gradually the situation 
, changed and the doors of knowledge were closed on women. Even 
toaay the education of W5men is a somewhat debatable issue. 
According to J-slam there are no restrictions on female education. ■ 
, . Hode.?n society also requires woaen to go in for education. In 
. our present setup the only condition should be that the education 
01 women should be pragmatic and purposeful so that the-- become 
worthy mothers of worthy sons and daughters . . ' . " ■ 
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110. SAAD, Ismail. DGinand for a Separate University for Woaon — Inj 
Femle Education, 93-98. Karachi, Jar.ua Millia Teachers College. I971. 

■The demand for a separate university for "/oriGn has bsco.ut; a 
controvGrsial issue. Those who favor the proposition have a 
number of weighty arguments on their side. Some of these ■ 
arguments are of a purely educational n.iture and others have social, 
fiioral, and sociological iinplications. 

These arguments have been discussed in some detail and certain 
general conclusions have been drawn. , First, the establishment 
of a separate university is not undesirable provided the funds 
are available and the program of studies is not too restricted 
in its scope. Secondly, any segregation of male and ferale 
students should be based on sound social and psychological 
considerations. Thirdly, woaen should receive education and 
training as required by their social role and facily respons- 
'ibilities without any curtailment of opportunities to participate 
in the economic, political, and social activities. 

111, SHAH, Mrs. Naseein. Khv/ateen University (Women University) 

In: Female Education, 11 7-1 22. Karachi, Jaiaia Millia Teachers College, 
1971 (U). 

Often, we hear the demand for a separate university for women. 
The deaand is based; I) on the assumption that co-education is 
against the ieoetB of Islam and social moralities of the East, 
and h) oil the hope that such a university will be better able to 
fulfil the special needs aiidd i-equireinents of the syllabi suitable 
for ^^/omen. 

The discussion centers round these points. First, it is shown 
that co-education does not go either against the teaching of 
Islaci or against the laws bf Eastern morality. Secondly, it is 
argued that there is no need of a separate university for women 
because the basic rol^ss of rnan and woiaan in society ere tlaa same^ 
Moreover, Pakistan cannot afford the luxury of separate universities 
for women, when 50 per cent of our children have no education 
facilities at all. The demand for a separate university is 
untimely and unreasonable. 
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